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AGRICULIORE. 


FARMERS’ SONS, 

The sons of farmers commonly think their 
lot is a hard one. Unlike most city youths 
they are compelled to perform daily toil. Their 
life is not one of constant amusement. They 
cannot see and hear as much as their. city 
cousins. They do not dress in as fine clothes— 
cannot treat and be treated at tke popular sa- 
loons or visit the costly gambling resorts which 
abound in every city. They feel that their lot 
is indeed a hard one, and the highest ambition 
of many of them is, to arrive at that age when 
they can go to the city and see “all the sights.” 

But let us talk to our farmers’ boys. You 
are in the right place, You are learning habits 
of industry and frugality. By your daily toil 
you are acquiring a sound constitution—a most 











important ‘inatte®. “And thie ta one’ of the Fea) 


sons that our great men have all come from 
farmers’ sons. They have grown up robust, 
with constitutions that could endure a great 
amount of mental labor, which youths from the 
city, with weak and feeble frames could not 
stand. , "at 

If you cannot see as much as‘city youths, 
neither are you exposed to the Vices and tempt- 
ations of city life which prove the destruction 
of nearly all raised in a city. You are then 
on the right track—go ahead. Resolve to form 
no bad habits. Indulge in no intoxicating 
drinks. If you form a love for them, it is al- 
most impossible to subdue it. Do not acquire 
the habit of chewing or smoking tobacco, or 
taking snuff. Read good books; let no oppor- 
tunity for improvement pass away neglected, 
and you will grow up useful, intelligent men. 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Breeding of Farm Stock. 

As the season has arrived in which breed- 
ing the various stock of the farm comes more 
immediately under consideration, particularly 
the horse and cow, there are some particulars 
of sufficient importance to justify our calling 
especial and frequent attention tothem. There 
has been marked improvement in all the stock 
of the farm during the last few years; and, 
since the desire for improvement has become 
so marked, so has the results of improving 
been to a great extent unsatisfactory, and ip 
many instances injustice has been unwittingly 
done to fine stock of all kinds. For instance, 
a farmer has a fine young mare on which he 
sets great value ; it is}to be her first colt; he 
wishes to get her toa high class stallion, but 
there is not one in his immediate neighborhood, 
or it costs a sum that the farmer regards as too 
high a figure, and he will put her this time 





- to a much cheaper and more common horse or 


one more convenient, or perhaps it is a jack 
that meets his condition at the time. 

Well it is only a first colt—by another 
season he he may be in better “fix” to geta 
good horse. He gets the colt, it is perhaps 
much better than he expected, be it horse or 
mule; he feels proud of the breeding qualities 


of his young mare and next.time does make an 


effort; puts himself to considerable incon- 
venience and expense ; gets a fine, pure stallion 
to her, and has the prospect of a valuable foal; 
but it falls far short ot his expectations; it has 
many bad points not traceable io either sire or 
dam, and when critically compared with the 
former cheap, common foal, bears no just pro- 
portion to his trouble and expense; he thinks. 
himself “taken in” and gets “down” on the 
“thorough-bred,” high priced sires, and goes 
back to the old fashioned mode of just taking 
whatever comes. handy. Now, the farmer is 
“taken in,” but let us see where. Is it in the 
ease of the first sire or the second? In the first, 
without a doubt. 

An invaluable essay will be found in the re- 
port of the Agricultural Department for 1862, 
pp. 222-242, upon the “Physiology of Breeding,’’ 
by S. L. Goodale, Secretary of the Maine Board 
of Agriculture, that ought to be re-printed b 
perearnc og ron in the United inten 
and read and re-read by every farmer and stock 
raiser. In this article, Mr. Goodale gives the 
opinionsand experience of many of the most em- 
inent physiologists and breeders,among them Mr. 
James McGillivray, of Huntly, gives an opinion 
which is as true as it isimportant, that, ‘“‘whena 
pure animal of any breed has been pregnant to 
an animal of a different breed, such pregnant 
animal is a cross for ever after, the purity of her 
blood being lost in consequence of her connec- 
tion with a foreign animal, herself becoming a 
cross forever, incapable of producing a pure 
ealf (or colt as the case may be) of any breed.” 
And, Dr. Harvey believes, “that while as all 
allow, a portion of the mother’s blood is con- 
tinually passing by absorption and assimilation 
into the body of the foetus in order to its nutri- 
tion and development, a portion of the blood of 
the foetus is as constantly passingin like manner 
into the body of the mother; that, as this com- 
mingles there with the general mass of the 
mother’s own blood, it innoculates her system 
with the constitutional qualities of the foetus ; 
and, that, as these qualities are in part derived 
to the foetus from the male progenitor, the pe- 
culiarities of the latter are thereby so ingrafted 
on the system of the female as to be communi- 
cable by her to any offspring she may subse- 
quently. have by other males.” In these 
views. we have the secret of unnumbered disap- 
pointments arising from conspicuous features 
being exhibited by the offspring, that were not 
traceable in either the sire or dam; and thus 
it isthat the jirst sire of mare, cow, ewe or sow, 
ought to be so carefully selected, because the 
character of that first sire is indellibly fixed on 
all her offepring. The indiscriminate use of a 
horse or ass a8 a sire cannot be too severely re- 
probated. So now we see that it was in the 
first sire the farmer was taken in. In regard to 
the Quagga referred to in the essay quoted from, 
the writer was familiar with the animal from 
his earliest recollection. ite 

The science of Physiology has demonstrated 


to the farmer with the former, viz: 





another point in breeding jof equal impoftance 
That the} 
sex of the offspring is determined by, the .condi-| them nic 
tion, of the mother at the moment of feeuinda-| not only one year, but several at the least—and 


tion, and can be taken advantage of by the 
breeder to secure male or female offspring at will. 
See Valley Farmer for August, 1864, pp. 236-7, 
ina valuablearticle on ‘‘ Breeding—The Sexes,” 
by Prof. G. C. Swallow, in which he gives the 
observations and experiments of Prof. Thury 
and Mr. Cornax, from which we quote two sec- 
tions of the summary and the application. 
‘First, Sex depends on the degree of matura- 
tion of the ovum at the moment of its fecun- 
dation. | 

Second, The ovum which has not attaineda 
certain degree of maturation, if it be fecunda- 
ted, produces a female; when this degree of 
maturation is passed, the ovum, if fecundated, 
produces a male.” The remaining five sections 


‘In “the applications to mares, cows and 
ewes, which run out there should not be 
muéhwpncertainty, when but one young is pro- 
duéed. if the rutting season be carefully ob- 
served and the male be presented at the begin- 
ning, only females may be expected; if at the 
close, or near the termination of the season, 
only males should be the result.” Here we 
have twoset of facts which will appeal to the 
experience of every observant breeder for cor- 
roboration, which will rénder perfectly plain 
much that has hitherto. been regarded as 
“chance” or “ cadet which in their 
practical application are invaluable. 
First, The quality of all Kiture offspring de- 
pends upon the quality of th¢ first sire. 
Second, The sex depends ov the early or late 
use of the male in the progriss of the female 
through the rutting season ; eatly or immature 
ovum becoming females, late 4r mature ovum 
becoming males. _ 
This is but the scientific explanation of the 
many “ancient sayings” upoq this subject 
handed down to us by “‘traditio 
We are testing their correctnes§, and urge all 
to prove them and give us carefully detailed ex- 
periments and actual results. ; |AGRICOLA. 















has made a mistake. 
ceptions to this in severe drouth; 
whole, lumps have no business on 
rich soil’properly and timely tilled, 
be limpy. We, therefore, always 
suspicion upon the man who cultiva 
“But; you may crush them.” | 
them? You can never crush them. You can 
reduce the large clods to smaller ones ; tut they 
are still clods, little brick-bats, and ard worth 
about as much as sand to your crop—hatdly as 
much; assand will warm your soil (wherg.that 
is né¢essary )—whereas lumps are so much ab- 
solutely dead matter on your land—so 
foreign or intruding matter, which small sipnes 
andsand arenot.. » © 
_ Plow!wet, ordinary or poor soil, and you } 
et 
them ni 





te-of “hubs.” The harrow will rattle 


cely, along. for you—and it will.do this 





of, the summaries:are illustrative of these two.|P 


if the wet plowing is continued, your soil will 
be pretty well spoiled. Only deep plowing, the 
action of manure, and the effect of frost—all in 
the absence’ of further wet plowing—will re- 
store your soil—and then it will take years, 

It is one of the most painful things in farm- 
ing to see a man crushing clods. We will 
have no clod-crusher on our farm. Rather let 
your land lie unturned, than work wet, or when 
hard and cracked after a long drouth—which, 
however is preferable to wet plowing. Wedo 
not half enough consider this matter. 

Not only plowing, but harrowing and culti- 
vating are open to the same objection—but not 
to the same extent as plowing. Some soils are 
more readily drained than others. These are 
also less influenced by wet cultivation. Clay 
is the objectionable soil, A lumpy soil will not 

roduce, and is a loss to a man greater than he 
imagines. F.G. 


TANNING SMALL SKINS. 

If green, sprinkle the flesh side with saltpe- 
tre and. alum, (ground fine;) then fold the flesh 
sides together; roll it up, tie it, and lay it away 
one or two days. Then unfold and rnb with 
paper or something, as dry as possible, and lay 
them outtodry, Work and pull them when most 
dry, so they will dry soft. Dry skins may betreat- 
ed in the same way, by first soaking till soft, and 
wringirg out as dry as possible, I can make 
such leather as the sample I send you from 
sheepskin, by the following process, which is also 
good for furs and small skins :—First, trim the 
skins of all useless parts; second, soak till per- 
fectly soft, and flesh them well; third, wash 
thoroughly in a suds of soap and sal-soda to 
free from grease, and rinse in clean water to free 
from soap and soda, then rub them as dry as 
possible; fourth, dissolve two ounces of ealt in 
about a quart of water and add three quarts of 
sweet milk (or four quarts of bran water) and 
one ounce best sulphuric acid ; fifth, put in the 
skins aud stir briskly forty or fifty minutes, and 
take them dripping from this and put them in a 
strong solution of sal soda and stir as long asit 
foams. Rub them from this as dry as possible, 
and hangin acool place to dry; work them 
when nearly dry and they will dry soft. Lime 
and ashes will take off fur, hair or wool, and 
sour milk will take out the lime and ashes. 
The black fur was tanned by the ‘first process, 
with saltpetre and alum.-[ Oor. Rural New- Yorker. 


Svow-Drirts on WinTER Grain. —Snow 
drifts will rovgrain, and hurt grass. The seed- 
ing of the season before will share the same fate 
that grain does. Fences should be put down 
where that is practicable. In thecase of board- 
fence, simply a board or two will be sufficient. 
This is practiced in those States where snow is 
much disposed to drift. Where snow is apt to 
remain long in heaps, winter grain should not 











be sown—at- least early enough to form ‘an ad-' 


vanced growth. Sometimes it will happen that 
in the early part of winter, grain will be lifted 
by the frost. If then the snow drifts upon it— 
that is the end of the grain, it will be ‘swept 
clean. The frost and the rot combined are too 
much. If the grain is sowed late, so as simply 
to get rooting, the evil will be less—and we 
have known it entirely avoided. But late, 
heavy drifts, will destroy almost any vegetation 
—tough, noxious weeds alone excepted. ‘ 

Some fields are so situated that drifts occupy 
them largely—winter grain has no business here. 
Clover had better also be excluded if possible. 
The grasses are more hardy, Such fields should 





be given to grasses and spring grain. 
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CULTURE OF BROOM CORN. 

Broom corn can‘ be raised on any good corn 
land, but good land in fine tilth, free from weeds, 
particularly the grasses, is desirable; hence, 
you will notice the ape § of getting as early 
a start as possible, to get ahead of the weeds if 
you expect success, Now, how shall you ac- 
complish this? I assume as a general rule 
that seed require a finenesss of tilth in propor- 
tion to its size; not but what potatoes will 
grow in land finely pulverized, but the smaller 
seeds demand a finer state of cultivation than 
the potatoe to insure success. 

After danger from the frost has passed, and 
the land 1s neither too wet or too dry, (avoid 
the too wet,) I propose to plow deep, leaving 
the surface as smooth as possible; if the plow 
does not leave it sufficiently smooth, I insist 
upon making it so with the harrow and roller, 
if necessary. And this last is indispensable 
where the ground is lumpy or comby, so as to 
let in the airand dry the soil near the seed, or 

lant after it is started. Land plowed earlier 
in the season, or fall plowed if free from weeds, 
is betterthan fresh plowed land, particularly 
the fall plowed, for the reason that the action 
of the frost has pulverized the soil more per- 
fectly than ordinary work will do it. But 
while [ admit this, you must not lose sightof 
the importance of getting the broom corn out 
of the ground ahead of the weeds and keeping 
it ahead of the weeds, if you expect success. 

I usually plant with my grain seed drill, by 
using but two of the teeth, and mixing some 
dirt, or bad seed, with the good seed. I de- 
sign to have the rows straight and about three 
feet and three inches apart; from three to four 
feet isadmissible. Ican’t tell you just how deep 
to plant. It must. not be too deep, or too shal- 
low, that it will dry out; here you will see the 
necessity of the fine tilth. It may be planted 
with a hoe in hills, or with some of the fine 
machinery ‘advertised in your columns, More 
brush can be raised in drills, than in hills; but 
it will be less work to raise it in the hills. 
Whichever course is pursued, get a good stand 
and thin out at proper. times. 

Another general rule, is to keep the ground 
well stirred around the plant, and the smaller 
the plant, the more necessary to adhere to 
the rule; and still more necessary, where your 
plant looks like the grassy;weeds. If the grass 
gets ahead of the broom corn, it is more work 
than it: is worth to get it out. I usually stir 
the ground with the hoe, by walking backwards 
and scraping the ground, about the width of the 
hoe, upon each side of the row; thisshould be 
done, as soon as practicable after ‘it appears 
above the ground and I[ usually thin it out at 
this*time. On good, strong soil, in drills; one 
stalk in four to six inches is right; on weaker 
sdils, a greater distance apart, and in hills a 
little less in’ proportion. The number of plants 
in ‘a hill is to be governed, somewhat, by the dis- 
tance apart, but not more than eight in a hillis 
admissible under any circumstances. After 
carrying out the foregoing suggestions, I ‘as 
sume you will be ahead of the weeds, and then 
the after cultivation will be about the same as 
corn;—[ Cor. Prairie Farmer. 





Ecos or, tHE Bez Morn.—The eggs of the 
bee moth are entirely round and very small, In 
the oviducts they are ranged together some- 
what in the torm of a rosary. They .are not 
developed successively like those of the queen- 
bee,. but. are found fully. formed in the, ducts 
afew days after the moth emerges from,the,co- 
coon. The female deposits them in small par- 
cels or clusters on the combs, If any one wish- 
es to. witness the discharge,of eggs, he need 
only seize by the head a female two or three 
_ days old, holding it between his. finger and 
thumb. She will instantly protrude her ovi- 
positor, and the eggs may be seen passing along 
the semi-transparent duct. That the moth 
does not deposit her eggs in the pollen of flow- 
ers, as some imagine, but on the combs in the 
hive, is very certain. I have repeatedly found 
little clusters of eggs on combs which Tremoved 
outof the hiyes.—| Dr. Donhoff. 


A Bez-Morn Trarv.—lIt is simply a box, with 
a' moveable top and frames whieh hold pieces 
of comb, convenient to remove for examination 
and ‘destruction of the, moth) which enters 
through holes and deposits its eggs in the comb. 
This box is placed by,the side of the hive, and 
forms a perfect hiding ‘place for the moths, 
where the bees do not tholest them, and where 
they ean, be destroyed., The theory is that the 
moth will not attempt to enter the hive.while it, 
can find a better place in the box. 


Tons and tons of horse-chestnuts go to waste 
in the neighborhood of Boston: every year, and 
yet they area most valuable fruit., In. Turkey 
these nuts are mixed ‘with horse feed (from 
whence their name,) and ‘are’considered good 
for broken-winded animals. On the ‘Rhine, 
horse-chestnuts are used for fattening cattle and 
for feeding milch cows, and 100 pounds of dried 
nuts are estimated to be equal in nutritive 
value to: ee of average ‘hay. ' Another 
authority makes them equal, weight for ht, 
to oatmeal. These nuts contain.a good deal of 
starch ; and, encaltent edible. arrow-root,, And 
tmaccaroni are made from them in France. e. 
water, and is 
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HOW TO PREPARE TRIPE. 
The paunch of a beast is generally thrown 
away. Now, if people knew that this is the 
greatest delicacy in the whole beef, they would 
overlook the little trouble it gives them to pre 
pare it. Do they know that tripe (prepared 
paunch) digests in one hour, and that it is rich in 
nutritive substance? Do they further know that 
it is_one of the most relishable things? Of 
course it must be prepared properly. Here is 
Solon Robinson’s receipt—good authority: 
‘Cut as small an opening into the paunch as 
ogo through which to empty the contents. 
this with care, so as not to smear the out- 
side, and carefully wash off any substance that 
may adhere. Then let one man thrust his arm 
into the opening and seize the bottom firmly, 
while another turns the sac inside out. Now 
sew up the slit that was cut, firmly, with strong 
twine. The sac is now to be washed in cold 
water, and then either covered with whitewash 
just as you would cover a sheepskin to loosen 
the wool, or else placed in a tub of strongalkali 
made of lime, or wood ashes or potash, and 
kept there until the woolly coating is loosened 
so that it can easily be scraped off with a Knife. 
As soon as this is the case, give the sac another 
thorough washing to cleanse it of the lime, and 
then it is ready to becut up. forscraping. -Cutit 
in long strips, about five or six inches wide; lay 
one of these upon a table or board before you, 
fastened at one end with a couple of ta¢ks, and 
scrape with a dull knife until quite free of the 
adhering coat. Then wash and put the tripe 
to soak in weak brine for twenty-four hours or 
longer. Then wash again and itis ready for 
boiling, It should be boiled until) it is quite 
tender, when-it may be pickled or put away to 
be eaten fresh after re-cooking by stewing, fry- 
ing or broiling; and there certainly is no part 
of a beef that affords richer or more palatable 
food; itis through the sin of ignorance that it 
is so often wasted.” 


o> 


SORGHUM FOR CATTLE. 

The experietice of your correspondent T. V. 
P.; of Mt. Carmel, Ohio, is similar to that of 
mine: I have no doubt that it will yield about 
twice as much as common cornstalks—both be- 
ing cultivated in the best manner, that js, in 
thick and plowed drills. More care is needed 
not to cover the sorghum seed too deep, aa it is 
smaller than common corn. Forty-one tons per 
acre, mentioned as the crop in France, gould 
probably be reached under the very bést man- 
agement on common good soils, and with good 
treatment it would prdbably be about half as 
much. Your correspondent says he don’t know 
how much it would:lose by drying: The less it 
is dried the better. When the full-grownstalks 


are cut green from the field, cattle eat it with 
great avidity—it is sugar candy tothem; The 
only trouble is that it tends to give them a dis- 
taste for less sweet food. The remedy is to 
give them all the sorghum they want. It should 
be cut up at. its bes state,. or just as the seeds 
begin to form, and before they ripen. It may 
be put in large shocks, and being so straight 
and smocth, is pretected much better from the 
weather than common cornetalks, It gradually 
loses its juice towards, winter, ‘and becomes 
harder and more woody; it must then be cut 
up with horse sower. about the fourth .of an 
inch long, and being quite sweet, the cattle will 
eat it then as freely as ever. Care must be 
taken not to pace the cut food in too large 
heaps, or it wil mould or ferment.—| Correspon- 
dence Country Gentleman. 
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Acres or Suter Toip sy tHetn Terta.—A 
sheep has eight front teeth, and when one year 
old they shedthe two middle teeth, and within 
six months from the time of shedding, their 
places are filled with two wider than the first ; 
at two years the next two are shed, and in six 
months thei: places are filled with two wide 
teeth ; at three years the two third teeth from 
the-centre ere shed.and their places filled with 
two wide teeth, and at four years, the corner 
teeth are sged, and by the time the sheep is 
five years old the teeth will have grown out 
even,and it will: have a full mouth of teeth; 
after that the’ teeth will begin to grow round 
and long, and at nine or ten they begin to shed, 
and then ‘s the time to fatten them for the butch- 
er; and let the young sheep take their place. | 








Josn Briirncs'on- Horses:+-Pedigree is not 
important for en foat medi if he kan trot 
fast, never mind the pedigree re iz a great 
mane fast men even whe aie Teal pele : 
There ain’t much art in drivin’ & ‘teottin” hose ; 
jest hold them back hard,:& holler them: ahead: 
hard that’s awl. A. hoss ul trot, the fastest: 
down hill espechili if the brichin brakes, . Kul- 
ler is no kriterion, I have ceen awful mean 
kullbrs, except green; I never cee a mean’ one 
of this mF ae liv Ne - honorable 
old age, I often,eeen them that app 
ally pr ypared for death. Héathens are A tea 
tew hosses ; it iz among Chi ple that @ 


jstian, 
Hoss haz to'tvot three miles héats in a hot day, 





bitter principle is soluble in ¢0 
easily removed by gtinding and washing. 


'| for 25,000 dollars of counterfeit mynney;') 0) 
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\ FROM ILLINOIS. 

Ep. Rurat Worup: I have bad news to 
report to you about our strawberries. Abouta 
week ago we had a frost which killed a part of 
them ; but since then, things look worse, and 
all of three-fourths are gone—perhaps seven- 
eighths—which is bad business. Many of those 
not killed, will be knotty and small, so that the 
fruit wil! be poor. However, there are some 
few places where the frost was not so bad—but 
thése places are small, such as alongside of 
woods and sheltered by hills and the like, not 
amounting to much. 

The peaches are hurt some, but not badly. 
Apples seem all safe. Currants were nipped 
some—gooseberries not any, and are now big 
enough to cook. 

People are planting corn, and getting ready 
to plant out cotton, but not so much as they 
expected, as the price has gone down. 


Dongola, Jil. R.M, 
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NIGHT SOIL ON LAND. 

People often complain when they use night- 
soil on their lands. They say there is no crop; 
the-land seems poisoned: A writer in the 
Country Gentleman has a case on hand, of a 
strip running through his lot of three acres, 
which he manured with “‘night-soil, hen-dung, 
plaster, loam and saw-dust,” and which prov- 
ed a total failure. 

The case is plain; it is the night-soil and the 
saw-dust that did it in the case of this corres- 
pondent. We all know that urine, or excre- 
ments, freshly voided, are destructive to vegeta- 
tion when they come in contact with it. So it 
is when they are put into the soil. When left 
there, till decomposed, they make the best. of 
manure. 

We know thatsalt, when put into the ground 
is injurious at first, killing weeds, worms; every- 
thing it comes in contact with, Yet, after 
awhile, when decomposition has taken place, it 
acts as a manure. So with saw-dust. Saw- 
dust gathers an acid whick is destructive to 
vegetation, and is good only when rotten or 
decomposed ; and then it contains but little fer- 
tilizing matter. Saw-dust, until thoroughly de- 
composed, should be ‘excluded ‘from the farm, ‘ 

Urine, or fresh excrements, should never be 
applied to the soil till thoroughly decomposed. 
For this purpose they should be put into the 
compost heap, as well as salt, lime, muck, and 
all undecomposed manure matter. In the soil 
they are hurtful, for at least a year. During 
this time they are better in the compost heap, 
where they do no harm, but prepare themselves 
for a great deal of good. 

We have known people use the rotten con- 
tents of privies with immediate benefit. In 
such ease the application should bein the liquid 
form. There are few things, known in the sci- 
ence of farming, that are better. But beware 
of the fresh article. Especially do not manure 
your corn in the hill with it. Let it first be 
rotten. 

The upper contents of the privy are some- 
times used at the roots of grape vines. When 
buried deep, they will injure the grape—and 
they will do it for years, for then the mass 
will remain undecomposed. 

All, all ingredients should be rotted before 
they are put into the soil. 


oro 








Soap Sups.—A writer in the Germantown 
(Pa.) Felegraph, says:—The value of this arti- 
cle as a stimalant of vegetable lifé cannot be 
too highly appreciatéd. It contains'the aliment 
of plants in a state of ready solution, and when! 
applied, acte'not only with immediate and ob: 
vious effect, but: with a sustained energy which 
pertains 'to few even of the moet concentrated 


itin itrigation—the most. economical’ method, 
perliaps, of using it—it should | be: absorbed by 
some material which may be used as an ingre- 
dient in the compost heap. Soda, muck, and 
other similar articles, shovld be deposited 
where'the stds from the sidk “and laundry may 
find its way to them, and be absorbed, for the 
benefit of crops. In this way several loads of 
manure, suitable for the oper and sustenance 
of any crop, may be ‘made at comparatively 
small expense. The highly putreséent charac- 
ter of: this fermentable liquid qualify it admira- 


bly for the irrigation of. heaps of what- 
ever materi pommppest ‘ng potent fertil- 

ecessity, a eerycnal 
richness to almost’ any material t6 which it may 





be added. Try ity and mark :the results.’ > « 
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manures. Wher it is not convenient to apply | 
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EGG HUSBANDRY. 
“Is it safe to go into the ‘poultry business ?” 


always answer, “Yes, if you manage right !’’ 

We have seen numerous cases where people 
have failed, and have cursed the business; but 
it bas always been where the business has been 
managed just as it ought not to have been—in 
fact, not managed at all—the hens left to 
themselves. In some cases the most wretched 
management has been given the hens. It is 
just like farming and every other business—all 
in the management. 


Why? Becanse the requisites of laying are 
there—that is, they are free, and therefore un- 
disturbed—have enough to eat, and of the right 
kind—and are comfortable. You will hear such 
a hen tra-la-la it. The food -is vegetable and 
animal—two requisites. The vegetable is grass, 
grain, &c.; the animal is the bugs and insects 
generally which are found on a farm—especial- 
ly grasshoppers. You will at once see how 
beneficial it is to give hensthe run of the farm. 
Innumerable bugs and vermin of all kinds are 
thus destroyed every year. The hens are a 
great benefit to the farmer—greater than he 
has any idea of—for few people observe the thing. 
They never ascertain how much heavier their 
grass is, and their graincrop, on account of the 
loss of grasshoppers and other insects that are 
known to hurt more or less these crops. They 
never think about these things—much less do 
they carefully estimate. 

Now, we are not Advocates of letting hens 
run at large. We have only noted the benefit 
that is derived fromit. We have said nothing 
of the grain they destroy when harvest comes; 
and the mischief they do otherwise. We have 
only indicated what is a condition of success. 
We will, therefore, ‘go further with this condi- 
tion, and apply it the year round—for roar is 
the success. 

“What? making summer in winter for the 
hen.” ‘You must do this, or you will not suc- 
ceed, or only partially, in the degree that you 
apply it. 

We have italicised all the points. These 
points are principles—and they must be adhered 
to. Transfer summer into your hen-house— 
that is, have room enough, so that there is no 
crowding—no hurting each other; have your 
room warm—that ‘is an, indispensable point ; 
have it clean—have feed enough. A variety of 
food is as good as any way, and perhaps better 
—certainly as good ; corn, oats, buckwheat and 
other grains, are generally , used; but some 
flesh or animal food must be given—and, some 
vegetables. The universal testimony is, that 
eabbage is, thesbest. As it will increase a cow’s 
milk; so it will make a hen lay the more. 

We have thus indieated the main things.— 
There is always more or lees variety i ‘getting 
up hen-houses; few build just alike, “A man’ 
must be his own jadge, knowing'the’principles. 
A little variety, in fact, is indulged in, ‘ii most 
every thing) | The main points only should be: 
strictly kept in view. As to: breeds, we have 
indicated in other articles, “what: aré the best 
layers. The ’ Spaniards generally’ take theo 
palm. Get the best breeds you eanfor laying? 
—for it is the eggs that ‘dre ‘most? profitable ia® 
keeping hens, If these res “are not to be ob! 
served, do not go into thefpoultry business. (°° 
Aaa Has each: far-: 
to throw-all the re-: 









Tut Faruer’s Was 
mer a compost heap w 
fase nvatter of the dung-yard andkitchen ?. Ally 
this valuable ‘waste’ goes do: waste: Instead! 
of foulmg the premises by: leving: it: seattered> 
round—a perfect stench at the: door of some. 
kitchens—it should be. throwma:little further, ) 
into the heap of\soil and refuse matter, ‘kept for) 
that purpose—for:soil should:mow: and then’ bé/ 
thrown ‘in with it. This will make yourprémises. 
clean and profitable.) © rod of a 
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od une 38 





_ Strixixe,—Ohe ‘aleady” Rend Oat will do ip 
quick and easy, should'dlways milk.’ Tt should" 
be done at regular h 


owrd, and caré should bet 





taken 'to:do itclean.)xo.0 ! 
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This is a question we are often asked. We ° 


Hens, left to themselves in summerwill lay. . 
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Summer Culture of the Grape. 

The following discussion was had at one of 
the meetings of the. Northern Ohio Grape 
Growers’ Association. 

“Dr. Elliott said, taking this asthe first year, 
the vines having just been planted, he should 
work mostly with the cultivator, hoeing lightly 
around the vines, and keeping the ground clean 
during the entire season. Late in the fall, he 
would plow all the ground, except say two feet, 
directly next the vine; in other words, he would 
plow all the center space between the rows, one 
object being to facilitate spring work, and an- 
other, drawing the surface water away from 


the vines, during winter, the plowed ground act-| P® 


ing asadrain, ‘Thesecond year, he would work 
the whole ground, even close to the vines, early 
in the spring, some four inches deep, and con- 
tinue so to do, until about August, after which 
he would ‘lie by.’. Third, and after years, the 
same as the second, 

Mr. Porter said his experience had been most- 
ly on a side hill, where he could not plow; he 
had therefore werked his ground with pronged 
hoes, turning’ it about three inches deep. If he 
could, he would use the plow, and plow about 
four inches deep; this was with vines four or 
more years old; he believed in cultivating deep 
and thorough, as, in dry times, it increases mois- 
ture, and renders the soil, at all times, of a more 
even character. 

Capt. Stewart said, that, the first year, he 
would cultivate with hoe and cultivator; the 
second year, he would plow, in the centre, as 
deep as possible, in order to induce the roots to 
godown. Around the, yines, he would use a 
digging fork or.pronged hoe, digging three or 
four inches deep. The third year, after taking 
off all the head roots, he would work the ground 
six inches deep, near the plants, and as deep as 
possible in the centre of the rows. After Au- 
gust, he would not work the ground at all, until 
the fruit was gathered ; then he would clean 


out all weeds, and leave it for spring; he pre- 


ferred cleaningin the fall to waiting until'spring. 


Mr. Porter would clean out in the fall, so 
far as all surface cleaning of the vineyard, but] of com 


he would prefer not to plow deepthrough it, 


Capt. Stewart would dig under all growth of 


weeds, etc.,/ inthe fall. 


were as large as No. 1 shot, or thoroughly set. 
Mr. Brayton, of Painesville, has some eighty 


or a hundred vines. or more, on a light, porous} buds, only one of which. should be alowed to 


soil, and preferred not to break the ground with 
the plow, as he believed that the grape fed 


mostly at thrée feet or more from the stem of 
the vine, and this breaking of the young root- 


lets, or feeding roots, he thought injurious. 


Capt. Stewart thought if the grapes were 
down where he‘would have them, that plowing 


would not reach them, 
and culture. 


He wanted deep soil 


Mr. Elliott and Mr. Brayton both advocated }* PM 
8 gaod depth’ of;soil, but.doubted the policy. of |" of the wood of both stock,and scion exactly 
compelling the grape to procure its support be- 


low a point actedupon by light atmosphere. 
Mr. Ford would plow three to four inches deep, 


in the-centre of rows, very shallow near the 


vines; «He had practiced this course for one, 
two and’three years, and with such cultivation, 
his. vines: grow strongest on the clay soil, but 


_ fruited earliest onthe sand. 


.Mr,..Porter said .Dr, Messenger’s vigneron 


. 


er?’ 





“Brave. -Spar the birds i : your orebards and rosin,,one part of beeswax, and art of..tal- 
; Baty your bust iriends, the : ie he otal 


rdens; r 
ir rent—not only in‘masic, and in the del 


-dlso in the destruction, of myriads of rapacious 
insects. As further. protection, against the pre- 
datory insects, hang upa number of wide-mouth- 
‘ed bottles, half-fille 


In the spring, if he} size as possible. 
could not work his vineyard early, before the i 
buds started, he would Jeave it until the grapes usually be large enough to be pruned for train- 


rn the _plow—going in the vineyard all 
amm fedT— Jaurvl  } 


ent— t| gether in a skillet, (which is the best,) or a tin 
-whicly they afford the eye and the heartbdt 


d with’ molasses water,” in 
your trees—you ‘will cateh a gréat number. ® | 


How to Plant Grape Vines. 

When a number of vines are to be planted, it 
is best to dig the holes before the vines are taken 
into the field; and when they are. taken, from 
the place where they have been heeled-in, their 
roots should be kept in a b6éx or basket filled 
with damp moss, or protected in some manner 
from the air andsun, -The vines should also be 
pruned before they are taken into the field. 
Prune the roots, as has already been directed, 
and cut off the stems to about eighteen inches. 
The holes to receive the vines should be dug in 
a circular form, and from six to ten inches deep 
upon the outside, and four to six inches in the 
center; then set a good strong stake in the cen- 
ter of the hole, for unless the stake is placed in 
position before the vine is planted, there is 
great danger of injuring some of the roots of 
the vine in driving it down by, its side after it is 
in position, Now set the vine in the center 
of the hole close by the stake, spread out the 
roots in every direction, and then throw on alit- 
tle soil as you proceed, to hold them in position. 
‘When all the roots are properly distributed, 
then fill up the holes, pressing down the soil 
with the foot—the weight of a man will not be 
too much pressure to give the soil over the 
roots. It requires two'men to work to advan- 
tage in planting, one to place the vine in posi-| 
tion and spread out the roots, and another to’ 
put on the earth. The roots should always de- 
scend a little from the stem to their furthest 
int, and in pressing down the soil upon them, 
it should be given the same pressure, as near as 
may be, along their whole length. If the vines 
are planted in the fall, then a small mound of 
earth should be made around the stem, so as to 
protect two or three: buds above those that 
would be covered if the ground was made level. 
But when the vines are planted in the spring, 
the hole need not be filled quite full, but a shal- 
low basin may be left about the stem so that 
the rains shall more readily reach the roots, 
This basin around the vine can be filled when 
the vine gets well started in growth. 

After Management.—When the buds begin to 
push into growth, select the strongest and rub 
the others off; a bud near the ground is prefer- 
able to one that is a foot above, and this is one 
reason why the vines should be cut off quite 
short when planted, as it makes the lower buds 
more sure to push. After the one bud or shoot 
has been selected, the old stem above it may be 
cut off to within two inches of the young shoot. 
As the young cane grows, keep it tied to the 
stake, but do not tie it so tightly as to intefere 
with its expansion as it grows. Keep the later- 
als aaigpat according to the direction already 
given. Stir the soil about the plants, the often- 
er the.better; and keep. down all weeds. 

Bass is an.excellent material for tying the 
vines, as it is not liable to injure the tender 
shoots; besides, it usually costs less than com- 
mon twine. ‘ 

When any particular vine, or a number. of 
them, do not grow as rapidly as desired, they 
should receive some extra stimulant,. either 
liquid manure from the barnyard, ora sdlution 
of some of the concentrated manures in water, 
giving enough to completely saturate the, soil 
to their roots. When it is not convenient to 
apply stimulants in a liquid form, a barrow load 
t may be spread upon the surface 
aboutithe vine. "We should endeavor to: pro- 
duce a uniform growth, so that all the vines in 
each row, at least, shall be as nearly of thesame 


The vines, at the end of the first season, will 
ing, but many of the more feeble growing varie- 
ties.will require another. year, and they should 
be cut back in the fall or winter to two or three 


grow, as in the first year.—[ Fuller, 
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ABOUT GRAFTING. 

Every farmer should learn to,,do his own 
grafting. It is a very easy operation. when 
once understood. A sharp penknife and agood 
fine saw are indispensable. Splitting the stock 
so that tne bark shall not be bruised—and 
shaping the'scion wedge-fashion both, ways,pre- 
Lservingaleo the bark uninjured—and.placing the 


together, so that the sap can intermingle—there 
is. no, danger of. failure, if properly waxed. We 
make a shoulder to the graft andjthink it adds 
to the certainty of success, though .probably 
weakens it. We prefer also two eyes or. buds 
to. a/graft, and would rather have,ouly one than 
morethan.two. One year’s wood should always 
be used. when it can be obtained, as it is,more 
eertain.to take and grows more vigorously. ., 
We wish to remind those. about. preparing 
grafting wax, that we have found sive parts of 


low, to be the best proportions. them to- 


vesseland be used as needed, Twenty or thirty 
scions; can be waxed with one. eating. Up. 
‘When much’ grafting is to be done, a fire for 
heating the wax should’ Be made’ én the’ epét, 





‘cup, and mix well,» -It should ‘remain it! the | Davis ‘ap 
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Proceedings of the St. Louis. Horii ul- 
tural Society. A $ 


Sarurpay, April 22, 1865. 
The Soéiety met—President Colman in the Chair. 
The minutes read and approved. ' 
The following communication from Col. Woods was 


Apsutant Gen’s Orricg, Sanitary Depar’t. 
SPRINGFIELD, April 17, 1865. 

Hon. Joun H. Tren, Sec. St. Louis Horticultural Soc. 
Dear Sir: I read with great pleasure and interest 
our graphic descriptions of the meetings of the St. 
ouis Horticultural Society, and often wish I could 
bea participant in the instructive exercises of those 
weekly gatherings in your city. I shall never forget 
the exceedingly good time we had in St. Louis at the 
annual meeting of the State. Society. Every city 
member seemed to do his best in trying to render the 
visit of our Illinois delegation justas agreeable as it 
was possible to make it, and I- could not resist the 
conviction that those men who were giving their time 
and thoughts to the improvement and general culti- 
vation of mother nature’s purest and sweetest and 
most civilizing products, were about the bestand most 
useful of your community. That conyiction deepens 
and acquires strength with the recurrence of each op- 
portunity which is afforded me of contrasting the in- 
fluence which men in the different departments of 
life exert in forming the habits, customs and manners 
of society. Howrarely do we see. one of the fruit- 
growing classloafing at grogshops or bar-rooms, en- 
gaged in litigation or mixed up with political con- 
spirtacies. If aschool-house is wanted or a church to 
be built, our horticuiturists are first with their purses, 
and usually the most persevering in their purposes. 
I have often thought that'if more could be induced 
toventer the political arena, and reach our legislative 
halls in the capacity of law-makers, the effect for good 
upon our people and our prosperity would be most 
(glorious. SutI have wandered from the object I had 
in view when I[ began this letter. 

The landlady of my boarding house in the city 
stated the other day that she had seen peaches grow- 
ing upon white walnuttrees. ‘That the fruit was ex- 
cellent, ripening in October; was seldom winter-killed, 
and almost alway was sound and free from worms. 
The peach was budded or grafted upon the white wal- 
nut, and was regarded in theneighborhood as, nothing 
wonderful, The same lady informs me that a lad of 
her acquaintance put in some apple buds reversing 
the natural position; that they grew and bere apples 
which had no seeds, and were used for sweet pickles 
and preserving whole. 

I shall endeavor to obtain further particulars about 
these facts if I find them of sufficient importance to 
warrant the effort. 
Very respectfully yours, Joun R. Woops, 
Col. and Sec’y IIL San; Com. 

Mr. Tice said the assertion of successfully grafting 
or budding with stocks and scions so dissimilar as 
the, peach and butternut ought not to be passed over 
in silence, The thing was an utter impossibility, 
though there was classical authority for it. Pliny 
gives an account of a tre. in the garden of Lucullus, 
graftedin such a manner as to bear olives, almonds, 
apples, pears, plums, figs and grapes. Again he says: 
«| have seen near Thulia, in the'country of the Tib- 
ertines, a tree grafted and laden with all, manner of 
fruits—one bough bearing nuts, anotherberries; here 
hung grapes, there figs; in one part you might see 
pears, in another pomegranates; and there was no 
kind of apples or other fruit but was there to be found. 
But this tree did not live long.” 

Again he says, “Some apples are so red that they 


GeyeraL Heapquarters State or [LLiNo1s, } 


on the mulberry.” This, however, proves nothing 
except that Pliny was the victim of an ingenious de- 
vice practiced to this day by Italian gardeners, who 
sell trees bearing jasmines, honey-suckles, oranges or 
pomegranate blossoms... This is done by boring the 
centre of the prange or. pomegranate stock, and runn- 
ing the vines through, but being sustained in the soil 
by their own roots. They appear tobe really grafted. 
The growth soon fills up the hole and the tree perishes, 

The limit that propagating by budding or grafting 
can be carried, is the law of natural affinity. The op- 
eration: is never suceessful, unless the stock.and scion 
are, nearly ;related; and the - greater, affinity, the 
surer the success. Prof. Lindley, in his “Theory of 
Horticulture,” gives the law in the following words: 
Varieties of the same species unite most freely ; then 
species of the same genus; then genera of the same 
natural order. He shows this to be the legitimate de- 
duction of experiments made by, himself.and others in 
England. and M. De Condolle and others on the Con- 
tinent. ‘He also shows that the remoter the affinity the 
shorter lived are the plants obtained. 

Hybridizing is confined within narrower limits, and 
is hardly ever successful beyond species of the same 
genus, and the plants obtained are mostly mules, that 
is, barren. plants. ..The peach belongs to the’ natural 
order ‘Amygdalacew,’ and the butternut to the ‘Jug- 
landacet.’ The’ former has rosaceous flowers, the 
latter amentaceous. ‘There is, theréfore, no natural 
affinity between them, and no union can take place 
between them, either by budding, grafting or hybrid- ‘ 
ising. 

As to the reyersing of the scion producing, seedless 
apples; when a boy I used to amuse myself in that 
way to see the oddity of theplant while young, but it 
made.no difference in the fruit. I doubt whether it is 
possible to produce seedless fryit, because the fruit 
seéme to be a necesary concomitantof the seed. * 

Mr. Seymour—-I have made experiments with re- 
versing the scion, it makes no difference in the fruit. 

Mr: Colman—Peare and apples‘belong to the same 
natural. family, and-are even: varieties of the same 
genus, but never do well if grafted on each other’s 
stocks. A ‘few apple limbs grafted ‘with pears 
will do well forsomé years; but finally die out. 

On motion it was resolved that the Secretary have 
blanks printed to inform members of their election. 

On motion of Mr’ Saxton, Dr. ‘Morse was added ‘to 
the committee on Hall. uF 

On motion of Mr. Elliottitwas . . 

Resolved, That, until otherwise ordered, the meet- 
ings. df this soeiéty,will be held on each Saturday at 
two o’clock, P. u. 

Dt. Morse presented a fine specimen of the Ben. 


le. ; 
‘The anneal of small fruits was then taken up, 
first the strawberry: =| 

Seymour—The, Wilson, Albany is the. most 
ofthe, "Plant two feet apart in the row and two 





between two bricks or stones.—[ Ger. Telegraph, 


resemble blood, which is caused by their being grafted |. 


Mr. Bayless—I find the Moyamensing most profit- 
able. It is a hardier vine than the Wilson Albany, 
though perhaps not quite so prolifie. Size about the 
same, but superior in quality, it needs no fertilizer, 
having perfect flowers. The hardiest of all straw- 
berries is the Iowa. 

Mr. Colman—I have had the Moyamensing some 
six years—think it a valuable variety. It runs more 
freely and forms more vigorous stools than the Wilson 
Albany—but needs a fertilizer, as it is a pistillate 
variety and not a staminate or hermaphrodite as - 
stated by Mr. Bayless. 

; Mr. Bayless—I never usea fertilizer for it and raise 
immense crops, 

Mr. Seymour—That may be because it grows jn the 
vicinity of staminates, 

Mr. Saxton—How long does a bed last without re- 
moval. 

Mr. Colman—I renew my bed once in three years. 
Mr. Tice—Do you plant on your old beds, or fora 
year or so plant some other crop, before you again 
putit in strawberries? Eastern authority says they 
will not do well planted on old beds. Clover will fail if 
fields are too often renewed with it; if the soil becomes 
what the farmers gall “‘cloversick.” The sameeffectis 
produced by tulips. 

r. Colman—I do nét replant old beds if I can 
help it, though my experience does not show that it 
makes any material difference. The strawberry is 
not exhaustive to the soil, but requires much water. 
My.soil, however, is rich, and I have not for a series 
of years in succession had it in berries. 

— Saxton—How many bushels do you raise tothe 
acre 

Mr. Paddleford—That depends upon cultivation. 
Thad a garden plot of Wilson’s Albany to which I 
gave extra cultivation, and the product was enormous. 
In field cultivation, however, we cannot give them 
such éxtra attention, but several hundred bushels to 
the acre could be produced. 

Mr. Seymour—200 bushels to the acre can be pro- 
duced, but it is a large crop. 

Mr. Colman—I had an experiment made on a small 
plot of the Wilson’s Albany, with extra cultivation, 
and the product was at the rate of between three and 
four hundred bushels to the acre. This is, however, 
no criterion of what would be produced by ordinary 
field culture. 

Mr. Colman asked Mr. Bayless what was his theory 
respecting the killing of fruit buds, or crowns? 

Mr. Bayless—My experience is that in severe win- 
ters the buds will kill as effectually as those of the 
peach. I do not know any remedy except to cultivate 
the hardest varieties. According to my experience 
the Iowa is the hardiest; next to it in order come the 
Moyamensing and McAvoy’s Extra Red. 

Mr, Bayless—Has any one the Buffalo, and how has 
it stood the winter? 

Mr. Colman—I have. It stood out last winter 
without protection, but is more or less injured; so is 
the Russell seedling. 

Mr. Seymour—I think the main cause of injury, 
is the shallowness of setting. 

Mr. Bayless—Also by wet condition of ground when 
frost comes. 

Dr. Morse—The peculiar development of the Wil- 
son’s Albany in the fall subjects it to great danger of 
being winter killed. 

Mr. Seymour—With my treatment I do not want a 
hardier berry than Wilson’s Albany. It does not 
stand the drouth so well, because its immense crop, 
makes too gréat adraught upon the moisture. Mr. 
Colman suggested that the discussion of the straw- 
berry be continued at next. meeting; and, that the 
members give their views on the best method of pick- 
ing and marketing. 

Dr. Morse—Would also like to hear whether any 
member had ‘made experiments in raising new varie- 
ties and what has been their success. 

Mr. Tice—If any experiments are made, pure 
pistillate “varieties like the Russell’s seedling 
ought to be used for the mother plant. Where 
pistillate varieties are cultivated for general pur- 
poses, always some _ staminate varieties were 
necessary in close proximity, or there would be a 
failure to produce fruit. He thinks the Iowa is one 
of the best for fertilizing, being a staminate, or more 
properly a hermaphrodite plant. 

Mr. Jordan—The Fillmoreis also a good fertilizer. 

Mr. Colman—I may be mistaken but my impression 
is the Fillmore is a pistillate. 

Mr. Mudd ‘finds that’ pistillate varieties will be fer- 
tillized if staminates are grown within a few hundred 
feet of them. 

Mr. Colman—Within six hundred feet, if the wind 
blows over them in the direction of the pistillates. 

On motion the subject was postponed to next meet- 
ing. 

Dr. H.W. Ells of Boonville, presented some Con- 
cord wine to be tested by the society. 

‘The wine had but little color, was mild and pleas- 
ant to thé taste, and pronounced by the members one 
of the , best light wines for table purposes. 

Dr. Ells, being called on to state how it was made, 
stated that he made it in theordinary way of the pure 
juices of the Concord when fully! ripe, and with but 
slight pressure. 

Dr. Ells presented some sherry wine, made ofa 
mixture of the juice’ of the Concord, Catawba, Vir 
ginia Seedling and juices.of other. fruits, with sugar. 
Tt certainly made a very promising sherry, the Itttle 
excess of sugar being its only fault. Dr. Ells said he 
sold it readily at fiye dollars.a gallon. 

On motion the Society then adjourned to meet again 
on Saturday next, the 29th inst. at 2 o’clock, p. u., at 
the office of H. W. Leffingwell & Co. 

& JOHN H. TICE, Ree. Sec’y. 
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Sevasn.Bucs,—Walter Butler writes to the 
Genesee Harmer that he has tried many.different 
articles to keep bugs from ,vines, but never 
found any thing equal to sulphur put on with a 
dredging-box after éxery shower. 








Danuias ate likecthe -tiost: beautiful women ; 
without intellectaality—they strike you with | 
astonishment by their exterior splendor but are / 
miserably destitate of those properties® which | 
distinguish anid render 1 . 
flowers.’ Had natute given the fragrande ofthe | 
rose to the dablia,it would have been'the most « 
magnificent gem of the ‘garden but wanting <¢ 





‘and ‘a half-féet between the rows, and mulch with 
straw. ‘ y 18a . Tt 


scent, it is like a fine woman ‘without mind, 



























‘agreeable less’ imposing \ 











* Hence the world is failing in poetry. 
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THE BROOK-—ITS LESSON. 
So Tong was it hidden in Earth’s deep breast; 


So dark was the place where it had its rest; 


That, when it popped into the sunlight, it knew, 
Searee where it should go, nor what it should do: 


So down every steep, into every hole, 
You could hear the scared water everywhere roll. 


Poor, frigh tened thing! when hid in earth’s cup, 
It never had rest till the earth let it up. 


Now up and. out, it is crying with pain 
To be down in the earth and the darkness again. 


So, up and down, down and up, that is its way: 
You will see it in water every day: 

You see it in men as well as in water; 

In every son and every daughter. 


Never contented, ever distressed— 
This is the way with the world at best. 


Now, why net give up this racket and riot, 
And make up your mind to be easy and quiet? 


This was the way with the sages of old; 
They kxew that contentment was better than gold: 


But we—ah, we! we are striving, each man, 
To get all the while just as much as we can, 


re 


What is Necessary to be a Poet. 

Poetry is a most difficult thing to write— 
there must be so much both of nature and of 
art: of nature a man must give himself; of art, 
the habit of a lifetime, which is but another na- 
ture—so that all must be nature. 

In Wordsworth we find the two well combined, 
with considerable of the mannerism of the poet. 
Mannerism is a fault, though it shows nature— 
for, though ever so natural, we do not want 
anything offensive in poetry. In Shakespeare 
there is no mannerism, save that of the age— 
the habits and language of the people. This 
the poet could not avoid; he must adopt the 
cutrent language of his time. 

Long continued perseverence, is the absolute 
requisite of writing poetry; writing it well. It 
is an easy matter to catch up phrases, and pre- 
sent them in. due form. It is done ad nausedtm, 
ad infinitum. It is not reproducing the man, 
but publishing another; and to publish anoth- 
er differently from what was done by himself, 
is not publishing the man, but applying senti- 
ments adversely, and not as originally and cor- 
rectly intended, Poetry is a current. It must 
have its flow,, or else thereis no poetry. When 
disjointed, and taken in pieceméal, what effect 
can such patches have in new drapery; such 
blocks in veneéring? 

We are so apt to acquire by the shortest way ; 

.to find out a way different from the true way. 
The work-of a lifetime we wish to compress in 
aday, an hour. The result is, we simply fail. 


¥F.G, 





Poetry is considered a sacrifice—the sacrifice 
of-a life to what 1s thought a profitless business. 
It is often considered as an accompaniment to 
other. business—sometimes as an ornament. 
But in all these cases it only fails. It requires 
the whole man—all his time. Who will make 
the sacrifice? He who cannot well help it; he 
is the poet. He sings, as thesaying is, because 
the music isin him. This being the induce- 

.ment he is urged on to practice, and, in the 
end, he will learn his trade. 

It requires more to be a poet than is general- 


ly supposed. Not more of nature— perhaps, of 
genius, but of practice. A man must write, keep 
_ writing, till verse becomes a medium. Then he 
can convey himself in that easy, natural medium. 
Pope wrote more readily in verse than in prose, 
because he had always been writing verse. At 
twelve years he. wrote respectable verse, popu- 
lar to this day. How much earlier then must 
he have commenced writing. This ease, this 
:aptitude of verse, made his Homer. Though 
written in rhyme, nothing has yet equaled it 
as a translation ; and Dr. Johnson says. it sur- 
ses the ori nal. So the didactic poems of 
‘ope, are the in the world. “His Dunciad 
“also stands alone. He was not the poet of sen- 
timent, else; no doubt, it would have been hard 
oto have found bis equal. Pope is an instance 
Jof the art of, poetry, rather than of nature. 
~To be.a poet then, is to make a no less sacrifice 
than that of a life. It must be done, or no 
tis written. It isso with all works of art 


t the tical, Milton wrote 
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ORIGINAL STORY: 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World,| 
SUSAN GREY. 

Susan Grey lived ina small cottage. It was 
hallowed by many associations, Many a “‘Su- 
key” (so they called Susan) had lived there: 
this was the fourth or fifth—the time is so 
long I can hardly*trace it. This was'the last 
of them all—and all said she would remain but 
a short time—for Sukey was young and truly 
handsome, without really knowing the full ex- 
tent of her. beauty. She knew, however, as 
the sparkle in her eye told plainly. But her 
pride offended not. Her demeanor was as quiet 
and demure as could well be wished; and no 
one doubted her purity. She always reminded 
one of a crocus, Her brown eyes gave a flash 
of contrast to her snowy neck and brow, and 
her golden locks—they were golden. Altogeth- 
er, she was a picturesque girl of seventeen. 

Allen Wesley was her lover... There were 
many more; but Allen seemed the favorite.— 
He was not handsome—not tall; but very ac- 
tive. One wouldsay, as all didsay, he would make 
his mark in the world. Some doubted, for he 
was to be a minister—and what could a minister 
do? so thought the unreffecting. But not so seem- 
ed tothink Sukey. She corresponded with him 
when he was at school, to the great annoyance 
of her other admirers, She would walk with 
him; ride with him; take the:lake with him, 
and Jisten to him while he expounded the beau- 
ties around him—for he was eloquent—the very 
nature of him breathed that. 

Sukey’s admirers, upon this, withdrew. But 
there was one who would not withdraw.’ He 
was pricked to new effort. And a noble youth 
he was. Tall and young, of Sukey’s age—a 
thing against him, one would say, but such was 
not the case—he wasa man, even in youth, yet 
retaining all his youth. Of limb like a giant, 
and round and large, and matchless, They 
were not'an incumbrance—not out of place— 
but showed the future man, already largely de. 
veloped—and as dignified, and independent, and 
chivalrous, as any true knight. 

But he made no approaches—he, never. had. 
He was very sensitive of honor, and, some said, 
of family pride. But he loved Sukey—loved 
her from the first, since she entered her teens 
—and even before, when she was the hand- 
somest “child” of the village. 

The crocus (he wore one also in his button- 
hole) was his especial favorite, from long ac- 
quaintance and care, so it seemed, and he could 
not permit another to pluck it. 

Was he piqued? Indeed! “But he must 
not be governed by his pique”—so sensibly he 
thought already. 
cious, but worthy—worthy to honor the best 
hand in the land.” And Percy Northrup was 
determined. He is in the race, and he will run 
it. It is his first race as a man, All his 
school-boy exploits were’ successes. Now’ he 
must go on to conquer, But in the presence of 
this flower, his confidence failed him. She 
was the superior of the two, she felt—felt it 
from a habit of seeming the oldest~a woman, 
when Percy was but a boy. This superiority 
shestill retained, as I have said, from habit— 
though Percy was looked upon in a different 
light by others. There he was, the young 
hero as wetried to picture him. 

Sukey was familiar and radiant with smiles 
in his presence. She led off—and led him deep- 
er and deeper into the intricacies of love. 

This went on. He found it would not do— 
—that he was doing nothing—“only making 
@ fool of himself.” Wesley was still the favor- 
ite. ‘How long has this been so? Does she 
truly love him. Has she ever, ever loved— 
when he came to the name he found he could 
not speak it. He was “cowardly,” “chicken- 
hearted,” ‘‘ white livered,” and: all, this.— 
“Should he declare his love at once? ‘Perhaps 
he was already too late; perhaps she was “ 
gaged,” 

He would know. 

So; proceeding to ascertain, he found he had 
lese courage than ever—until he cried out 


against himself in des “Let her 
I will. be myself again, Pte he said. And Sty 


Northrup went about his business, which was 
to attend his last’school, preparatory to | 
real parenting of life. “Fool to be taken 
a rosy cheek,” he thought. 








“This flower is not only pre-| OF 





Then came the reportthat Wesley and Sukey 
were to be married. It came all the way to 
his school, where it found him, just relieved 
ot the shadow of his ill-fate, At the expiration 


Lof his school he returned—and found Sukey 


still the crocus of his youth (though he, for a 
long time, had worn none at his breast,) and 
yet free.- This stimulated, encouraged him.— 
He was sure of her affection once; and she 
seemed still delighted at his presence. 

Considering the watter over oné day, he 
found he had never shown any positive marks 
of affection—never demonstrated any at all.— 
This encouraged him. He would do something 
—he would present her with a flower—the finest 
crocus in the wood. “Ah, if she could but 
help find it herself —the handsomest of all 
flowers.” And he would present.a sentiment 
—asort of half question. 

So he selected a flower—from the old stand- 
ard of last year, that had ornamented his vest. 
What improvement had he made in his suit 


jthrough the year? Ah, there was nothing! 


Now there will be a practical thing; at least 
progress; perhaps a test;.and that is what is 
wanted now, 

The great boy-man hunting for a flower (neg- 
lecting his business) to give to a little girl! 
He felt mortified. But he had undertaken the 
task—and he must go through. 

And then he went to present it. | He found 
he had asharp-eyed, intelligent girl to present 
it to; and he felt ashamed of the silliness. But 
he was in the lists, and he must go through. 
So he carelessly, as he meant, handed over the 
flower, with, “Do you want it?” She looked 
upon it with a pleased, quiet look, that thought 
more of something else than of the flower. It 
was a courtesey anda ‘‘thankey,” at the same 
time, with a slight flutter of embarrassment, 
the first he had ever seen in her. But it was 
also pleasure at the receipt of the flower. It 
was the action of beauty to beauty, through 
the link of beauty. 

He had gone through this herculean task ; 
and he had received, when he came to consider 
it right—the sweetest of smiles, spontaneous, 
and “all meant—not made’”—as he said almost 
loud. She had blushed also. © “What a fool,’’ 
he thought, not to have done this before!” 

He ‘“‘walked on thrones,” There was no 
place so dear as the woods; no flower like the 
parent stem that produced such crocuses.— 
Happy. flower! just where it should be—in 
the possession of such a divinity, whose puri- 
ty shields her from all harm. This axiom he 
now felt for the first time, and gloried in it. 

The next interview he out-did himself to such 
an extent that he was surprised at his ‘“‘luck,”” 
“fate,” or whatever it might be. He had 
even made out to hint of his disapprobation of 
his “‘divinity’s” flirting with Wesley—and in 
such a ‘‘consummate” manver thatshe had not 
suspected his design. Happy man! happier 
still when Wesley ceased his flirtation—which 
all of a sudden he did. _ Was it she that direct- 
ed in this matter? To his infinite happiness he 
found it was, 

“But he would notstep in his place! he would 
not wait-upon Susan Grey! -But he would— 
yes, he would now ask her to be his!” The 
thought made him “shrink and tremble ;” but 
now it must be done, or the prize might escape 
him. 

- * 7 * * 

Was it pride that led him, with that digni- 
fied step, to the altar! So fine a couple was 
never seen. In the bloom of youth: he, tall, 
majestic, handsome; she, small, quiet, a little 
nun by his side—in demeanor, blushing real 
blushes, and fluttering (slightly) towards her 
protector, a crocus in her braid, scarce seen by 
the audience. 

“And what of it?” says the reader. 
nothing but a cémimon’ occurrence.” And so 
are all true stories—the same thing ‘constantly 
over. This tale is true (has ieetanty occurred) 


‘in all but the names. 


"Wesley is preaching the Gospel sticcessfully 
—unmarried. RapPuak. 


<> 
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Why may an apple-tree. be ‘compared to a 
‘woman? Because it blushes—blushes when it 
The | Bete to. be a tree (in . blossom ;) and blushes 
* | when it gets to be a mother (in the fruiting 
season.) 





“This is |. 





‘}us.” 


[Written for Colman’e Rural World.] 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


[INSCRIBED TO M.u.N-] 
BY MISS MARY A. GARY. 


Faintly my unskilled fingers sweep the lyre 
That.only to the cirrep should belong ; 
For mine is no gleam of that mystic fire, 
That warms cold words into the life of song. 
Artists have painted, poets sung in vain, ’ 
The glorions theme that you to me have given ; 
Yet, still unfinished must its praise remain— 
Weak, human voices cannot sound the strain 
Fitted for the grand orchestra of heaven. 


Would that my pencil had some magic power, 
Such as the fairies gave in olden time; 

I’d fly to words, like bee from flower to flower. 
And gather all their sweetness into rhyme. 

Perchance I then might glowingly portray 
Nature’s rare beauties that I loveso well. 


I'd picture first a hazy Autumn day, 
When the earth revelsin a golden ray, ” 
And each heart feels its dreamy, witching spell. 


I'd clamber then some lofty mountain-side, 

Where I could listen to the distant roar 
Of the grand cataract—a nation’s pride— 

Niagara, for instance, or Lodore. 

And, when I wearied of the loud, full tone, 

I'd ramble to some vale between the hills, 
Where I could hear soft and sweet sounds alone— 
Carol of bird, or zephyr’s sighing moan, 

Or, sweeter still, the rippling of the rills. 


Green, swaying branches interlaced above— 
The rarest foliage of most distant isles— 
For my pet birds should form an Eden-grove 
With sweetest flowers to gild it with their smiles; 
Blossoms from farthest corners of the earth, 
On my parterre, on equal terms shall meot— 
From the Magnolia, with its vaunted worth, 
Or Oleander, of Egyptian birth, 
| To the loved Violet blooming at my feet. 


I'd like to have some cliff o’erhang the sea, 
WhereI might ‘build alight-house tower of rock; 
Not like a “Chateau d’ Espagne” should it be, 
But one that could defy the tempest’s shock. 
I rove the thunder, and the storm’s loud roar— 
Oh! with what ecstasy I’d hear them there ! 
The black wayes foaming as they lash the shore, 


‘Would echo in my spirit evermore, 


Till I’d forget that life had e’er known care. 


Thus would I realize my bright ideal— 
But ah! such picturing is worse than vain; 
Our life is practical : its duties real, 
And dreams can bring our spirits naught but pain: 
Clouds, shadows, storms, must evermore appear 
To dim the skies most radiantly bright. 
Change and decay must be our portion here— 
Bright, blossoms wither, shining leaves grow sere, 
And Autumn evening darkens into night. 


Wirnin THE Sout life’s: truest beauty dwells ; 
The only beauty Tame cannot destroy — 

There Faith, Hope, Love—the ever-chiming bells— 
Ring ceaseless tunes of music and of joy. 

Flowers we may gather, ’mid earth’s storm and gloom ; 
Blossoms of Peace, and Purity, and Truth, 

That will outlast the chilling of the tomb, 

Will fill our early hours with roseate bloom, 

- And brighten old age with the light of youth. 


Thus may yYov realize your pleasant dreams, 
And your soul rest in a sunshine of calm— 
Over your path God’s love shed golden gleams— 
Into your saddened spirit pour its balm. 
And, when at last: you cast your life aside, 
With its lost dreams,its, hopes that Time has riven, 
May you rest on the Beulah-mountain-side, 
And enjoy nature, pure and glorified, 
Such as the angels see and know in heaven. 
Godfrey, Ill ringer, fi 


[Written for Colman’s, Rural World. ] 
- VIRGINIA. 
Thou art all innocence—unknown to love. 
Whose sunshine art thou that thou shalt engulph 
Him in thy first, sweet, matchless love? for thou 
Hast power like high archangel, and a light 
In thy bright eyes, that tells—ah! what does’t tell ? 
Deep mystery! most like to heaven; ‘beyond 
All earth, yet comprehending earth. 
I may 

Not reach thee—but it pleasures me to know, 
Such power, such virtue, dwells among the race— 
But mostithe sex—the long down-trodden sex. 
Once more blasphemy languishes, and men, 
Degraded men, avert their gase, and crouch 
Before such in 1ce vouchsafed by Heaven, 


MorvaL Feansananca~-The house and the 
barn had @ quarrel. “The barn charged the 
house with consuming its substance. “But I 
shall fill it again, you grumbler,” said the 
house: Already my sons are preparing the soil. 





L. 








Besides, your cattle are eating up your sub- ¥ 


stance. Butblame not the cattle: it is the cat- 
tle and I that feed yon, as well as you, that feed 
The barn has been. silent ever since, 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
MEMORIES. 

Glancing far back through the beautiful Past, 
Where life’s pathway is strewn with memory’s 
brightest, purest gems and flowers; where my 
feet wandered up through the glad hours of 
childood, to those of bright maidenhood—how 
sweet, how beautiful, look the scenes that 
greet my weary sight. Lying away back there 
are hopes never realized; youthful dreams 
never again to be taken up, but which I once 
fondly thought to weave as the sunniest threads 
in the magic web of life. Before me are many 
treasures of sweet “long ago.” ‘Lovingly, and 
with tearful eyes, I gaze upon them thinking 
fondly of the time when they were bright as 
my young life that cherished them. With 
saddened heart and trembling hand, I gather 
them up, one by one, and as the “‘flood-gate”’ 
of memory swings back, there comes rushing 
over my whole being such sweet remembran- 
ces of other years as make me forget all else— 
the present, with its mingled hours of joy and 
pain—the future, with its bright anticipations: 
and I live over again those olden scenes. Here 
I lift a boquet of wild flowers; withered, and 
faded now, ’tis true, but oh, how fragrant, how 
fresh when presented me by a cherished friend, 
far away now on some Southern battle-field. 
There lies a bunch of old, yellow letters, 
shrouded and tied with a piece of crape; they 
were penned by the hand of a loving cousin— 
and the words, ‘‘soldier’s letters,” stirs a deep 
fount in my heart—for nevermore will our 
hearts be gladdened by his presence. I unfold 
them, and his picture drops from between the 
time-stained paper. How brave—how noble he 
looked in his uniform, when he bade us Good- 
bye. Ah! it is well that “Heaven from all 


* creatures hides the book of fate,’’ else we could 


not have given him up so easily. We had 
hoped to clasp hands again with him on earth 
—but it was ordered otherwise, and he “fell 
fighting—fighting fell,” and now calmly sleeps 
in a green hill-side grave, undisturbed by the 
wild tumult of war sweeping over him, 

Gently I lift. a' pair of worn spectacles, and 
reverently.press them to my throbbing heart, 
the tried and faithful companion of her who 
gave me birth; they are old and worn now, 
but, oh, more precious to me than costliest gems. 
Looking upon them, they carry me back, far 
back, through the mazy windings of the past; 
and, wandering in “sweet fancy’s hall,” I take 
up again those blissful dreams, and am tlre gay, 
laughing child. To-night sue is beside me, 
gazing into my eyes with that same calm, gen- 
tle expression so habitual to her. I feel the 
touch of her hand laid softly on my hair— 
the hand that ever guided my wayward, wilful 
feet through the slippery paths of youth up to 
the verge of womanhood. Her loving voice in 
gentle remonstrance, or kind advice, falls on 
my ear, making sweet, sad music in my soul; 
with beating heart I strive to catch the tones 
once again—but vain—how vain—and with 
anguish I come back to the stern realities of 
life, for 

“Many a year the grass has grown green, 
Faded and blossomed, our faces between.” 

Next, comes the picture of a fair girlish face, 
around whose héad clusters a wealth of sunny 
curls, and the dark-blue eyes look laughingly 
into mine. Oh, what life, what joy, was in her 
presence—my own pet sister! Her feet seldom 
cross the threshold of her old home now: she has 
gone to preside over the home of another, and 
the cares and perplexities of life have left their 
impress stamped: indelibly on the fair, open 
brow. No more are our hearts gladdened by 
the mellow laughter of young girlhood, or 
burst of glad song, which almost rivalled the 
birds in sweetness. The beautiful carls, too, 
once our delight, are now tucked under an 
odious net, from which a stray ringlet will some- 
times escape despite her care in putting them 
back—and indeed the staid, sober matron is lit- 
tle like the wild, romping, wilful girl. 

Now, ’tis the face of a brother, upon whose 
brow the calm dignity of manhood sits majestic- 
ally. 

But under all, in the farthest corner of my 
desk, hidden trom’ prying eyés, ‘and, tied with 
a bit of blue ribbon, I find a book of poems—a 
ting—a lock of dark, brown’ hair—and a button 





Here is a group of 
travelers, who have 
stopped to rest for 
awhile during the heat 
of the day in a shady 
retreat by thé roadside, 
The scene, the cos- 
tumes, the general ap- 
pearance of all is not 
familiar to us, but is 
one that is often seen 
inthatancientcountry * 
where Moses was edu- 
cated, where Joseph 
lived, and where the 
children of Israel were 
beld in bondage, The 
great river Nile’ is 
there, near which Mo- 
ses was discovered by 
the daughter of Phar- 
aoh. On its eastern 
bank was the celebra- 
ted land of Goshen, 
where Joseph’s father 
and brethren lived af- 
ter they left the land 
of Canaan. God visi- 
ted the people with 
those severejudgments 


Exodus. The whole country is now inbabited 


only the relics of a lost dream. Valueless 
these may appear to others, but—by me— how 
fondly prized! and the remembrance of that 
one, blissful dream will forever haunt, my 
heart like some ‘mournful knell.” 

Since then I have learned many bitter heart- 
lessons—have seen the brightest of life’s flow- 
ers fade and die, and have found that ‘‘all is 
not gold that glitters.’ The memory-bells 
sings out a chime of subdued melody, half- 
glad, halfmournful, and my weary feet falter 
sometimes when I view the road laid out before 


|me—and. yet I know “as our day is, so shall 


our strength be also.’ 

Often—oh, how often! do we look back to 
the golden hours of childhood; we think the 
sun shone brighter then; the grass was green- 
er; flowers bloomed more sweetly; the. bird 
songs had more joyousness in them than now; 
but the fault—ah ! it is in us; it is our own 
hearts that are out of tune. The years, as 
they come, bring cares with them—and as one 
after another pass from. the stage of action, we 
fill up the vacant places—ever thus pass our 
lives, ‘‘onward, ever onward.”’ JANET, 

Godfrey, Til. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE BRAMBLE FIELD. 
The trees reach up their branches toward the sky, 
As if they wanted heaven to be nigh. 
So doth each blade, more humble in its birth, 
Yet happy that it’s near its mother earth. 
Even the bramble with its thorns, is gay, 
And scents with satin flowers the rustic way, 
Where rustic feet have trod, whose hearts did beat 
With mellowness and joy in such retreat. 
What thinking fancies in such lovely lanes. 
What quiet sunlight, and what sweet peace reigns! §, 
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HEALTHFULNESS oF APPLES.—There is scarce- 
ly an article of vegetable food. more widely use- 
ful and more universally liked than the apple- 
Why every farmer in the nation has not got an 
orchard iv the trees will grow at all, is one 
of the mysteries. Let every housekeeper lay 
in a good supply of apples, and it will be the 
most economical investment in the whole range 
of culinaries.. A raw; mellow apple is digested 
jn an hour and a half, while boiled cabbage 
requires'five hours. The most healthy dessert 
that can be placed on a table is a baked apple. 
If eater freely at breakfast, with coarse bread 
and butter, without meat or flesh of any kind, 
it has an ‘admirable effect on the’ general 
system—removing constipation, correcting acid- 
ities, and cooling off febrile condition more 


If familiescould be induced to substitute apples 
—sound and ripe—for the pies, cakes. and_sweet- 
meats, with which their'children’ are too indis- 
cretely stuffed, there would ‘be a diminution of 
the sum total of doctors’ bills, in a single year, 
sufficient to lay in a stock of this delicious fruit 
for a whole season’s use. .. , 


Said Pat, after looking thoughtfully at an el- 
ephant; ‘‘If you ly the showman, what 
baste is that, aitin. hay wid its tail?” 








from His coat—these are —ah! what are they # 








of which we have the record in the book of 





by Turks, Arabs, Copts, and native Egyptians ; 





effecttially than the most approved medicines, 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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and with the exception of a few Europeans and 
Jews, they are Mahommedans. 








Here issomething exquisite from the English 
press: 
HOME. 
Two birds within one nest; 
Two hearts within one breast ; 
Two souls within one fair, 
Firm league of love and prayer, 
Together bound for aye, together blest. 


An ear that waits to catch 

A hand upon the latch ; 

_A step that hastens its sweet rest to win; 
/ A world of care without, 

A world of strife shut out, 
. A world of Iove shut in. 


[DORA GREENWELL. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
SOLUTION OF THE ABOVE—(PUBLISHED APRIL 19.) 
My 1, 14, 4, 21, 24, 10, 8, 20, 25, is the name 

of a State— Wisconsin. 

My 16, 7, 17, 6, 25, 2, is a County in Virginia 
—Green. 

My 23, 13, 27, 11, 1, 26, 18, 15, 28, is the name 

of a river in Asia—Irawaddy. 

My 12, 9, 2,10, 20, 8, 26, 28, 7, 17, 4, is the 
capital of acountry in S. America—Beunos 
Ayres. 

My 21, 13, 24, 25, 8,22, 11, 19, 5, is the name 

of a city in Russia—Cronstadt. 

My 3, 26, 5, 17, 4, isa county in Missouri— 
Bates. ; 

My whole no household should be without— 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Vienna, Jil, H. M. Ripensowenr. 


ve 


ENIGMA, NO. 3. 

Iam composed of 16 letters—the whole form- 
ing the name of a distinguished statesman and 
general—not living. 

My 1, commences the name of a general living. 

My 7, 11, 12, 14, 2, 4, is the name of one of the 
seasons. 

My 16,3, is what lovers fear. 

My 15,.9,.8, 5, 6, is the name of an Indian 
tribe. 

My 18, begins the name ofa city in Texas. 

My 10, is something left: off in pronuncia- 
tion by a certain class. B. 








Beatriru, Arcu—Beavutiru, Motion !—To 
see a lot of tobacco-chewers squirting their rain- 
bows. 


| “Whi does a woman’s motth contain wheelé?” 
“Ho! ho! ho! now I give that up!” 
“Because her tongue is a wagon.” 


Litaie Grex’s CoLoguuy.— ‘Jenny, what 
makeg the sky so spotted nights ?”” 

“Cause its freckled.” Mei 

“Oh, yes, the sun shines there. Pretty freck- 
les though.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes calls the moon the 


blind old mother of the day. 
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AN EGYPTIAN SCENE, | 





sal works of human skill and folly, in which 


Here, also,|were deposited the embalmed bodies of the 
are to be seen the ruins of the Pyramids, colos-|kings of Egypt. 
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HOMMSTIC DEPARTMENT 
nO) L Wi re J 1 i. 
: To Dre Livac,—Take a little pinch of ‘Archil and 
put some boiling hot water upon it, add tu it a very 
little lump of pearlash. Shades may be altered by 
pearlash, common salt, or wine. 


To Dre Nanxin Cotor.—A pail full of lye with a 
piece of copperas halfas big as a hen’s egg boiled in it, 
will produce a nankin color that will not fade. 


To Drs Scar.er.—Dip the cloth in a solution of 
alkaline ur metalic salt, then in a cochineal dye and 
let it remain sometime, and it will come out perma- 
nently colored. Another method. Half a pound of 
madder, half an ounce cream tartar, one ounce ma- 
rine acid, toa pound of cloth. Put it all together 
and bring the dye to a scalding heat. Putin your 
materials and they will be colored in ten minutes. 
Thedye must be only scalding hot. Rinse your goods 
in cold water as soon as they come from the dye. 


To Take Miipew Out or Linen.—Take soap and 
rub it well, then scrape on some fine chalk, rub that 
also in the linen, lay it on the grass, as it dries wet it 
a little, it will come out at twice doing. 


To Restore tHe Coton or Wooten Crotna Dis- 
CHARGED BY AN Acip.—Take equal parts of pearlash 
and quicklime dissolved in water ani. wet the parts 
with it. The place wet will become a reddish brown, 
alittle vinegar now applied will restore it to its origi- 
nil black. 





PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH.—Horace Wal- 
pole says (‘‘ Letters,” vol. iii. p. 276): “Use a 
little bit of alum twice or thrice in a week, no 
bigger than half your nail, till it has all dis- 
solved in your mouth, and then spit it out. 
This has fortified my teeth, that they are as 
strong as the pen of Junius. I learned it of 
Mrs. Grosvenor, who had not a speck in her 
teeth till her death.” Do not let your brushes 
be too hard, as they are likely to irritate the 
gums and injure the enamel. Avoid too fre- 
quent use of tooth powder, and be very cautious 
what kind you buy, as many are prepared with 
destructive acids. Those who brush their 
teeth carefully and thoroughly with tepid water 
and a soft brush, (cold water should never be 
used, for it chills and injures the nerves,) have 
no occasion to use powder. Should any little 
incrusation (tartar) appear on the sides or at 
the back of the teeth, which illness and very often 
the constant eating of sweetmeats, fruit, and 
made dishes containing acids will cause, put a 
little magnesia on your brush, and after two or 
three applications it will remove it. While 
treating on the care of teeth, which is a subject 
of the highest importance to those who have 
young families, afid in fact every one who wish- 
es to preserve them, I beg toremind my readers. 
that as the period generally occupied by sleep 
is calculated 08 be about (at least) six hours out 
of the twenty-four, it would greatly promote, the 
healthful maintenance of these priceless pearls, 
whose loss or decay so greatly influences oar 
appearances and our comfort, if we were to es. 
tablish a habit ot carefully cleaning them with 
a soft brush before going to bed. The small 
particles of food clogging the gums impede cir- 


the breath. Think of an amalgamation of 
cheese, flesh, sweetmeats, fruit, ete., in.a state 
of decomposition, remained wedged in our teeth 
for six or seven hours; yet how few evertake the: - 
trouble to attend this most certaim eause of 
toothache, discoloration, and decay, eptailingthe 





miseries of scaling,. plugging, extraction, and 

the crowning horror—false teeth !— odes La- 

dy’s Book. : —- 
~ 

















culation, generate tartar and caries, and affect B 
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PAPLAIIFIV 


MASONIC 


THE TRUE FREEMASON. 

He is above a mean thing. He-vinvades no 
secrets in the keeping of another. He betrays 
no secret confided to his keeping. He takes 
selfish advantage of no man’s mistakes, He 
uses no ignoble weapons in controversy. He 
never stabs in the dark. He is not one thing 
to a man’s face, and another behind his back. 
If by accident he comes into possession of his 
neighbor’s counsels, he passes upon them an 
act of instant oblivion. He bears sealed pack- 
ages without tampering with the wax. Papers 
not meant for his eye, whether they flutter in 
at the window or lie open before him in unguard- 
ed exposure, are sacred. He possesses no pri- 
vacy of others, however, the sentry sleeps. 
Bolts and bars, locks and keys, hedges and 
pickets, bonds and securities, notices to tres- 
passers, are none of them for him. He may be 
trusted, himself out of sight—near the thinnest 
partition—anywhere. He buys no office, he 
sells none, he intrigues for none. He- would 
rather fail of hie rights than win them ti.reugh 
dishoner. He willeat honest bread. He tram- 
ples on no sensitive feeling. He insults no 
man. If he has rebuke for another, he is 
straightforwad, open and manly. He cannot 
descend to scurrility. Billingsgate slang don’t 
lie in bis track, From all profaiie and wanton 
wores his lips are chastened. Of woman, and 
to her, he speaks with decency and respect. In 
short whatever he judges honorable, he prac- 
tices toward every man.—| Ex. 
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A man should never write unless he has 
something to write; he should never talk unless 
he has something to say. 


When an author has once learned to reject 
precious matter, he is in a fair way of doing 
something. 


Flowers are innocent, so are children. We 


cannot indulge too much in their society. 


Pleasant—a dream of summer in winter; 
sometimes a dream of winter in gummer. 


It is the mind that enjoys; hence fiction is 
as real as fact itself, providing always it repre- 
sents nature. We should, therefore, not be 
averse to fiction, as istoo much the case. 


The dewdrop shows brighter in the grass than 
on the flower. So virtue shows best in a 
homely person. 

Humitity—The tendency of water—always 
to get lower. whenever a chance offers. It 
wishes to get back to its mother’s bosom. 


The sweetest things beneath the sun, 
Are those which are the hardest one. 


When a bright moment occurs, we think,— 
‘‘Now I willdo so and so; my course shall be 
a happy one.” We forget that it was the 
bright moment that made us say so; for when 
the dark comes, we are gloomy enough. How 
important then to make allowance for both 
dark and bright—for that is what life is made 
up of. 

Gaiety raises the spirits, as the moisture is 
raised by evaporation, to drop down in tears. 


Snow-flakes are among the pleasantest of 
sights while in, motion—like happy thoughts. 


Patrons of. sharp children are sometimes ta- 
ken in, ‘'* Well, my little man,” said a friend 
of the family to a youngster attending school, 
‘“« How do you to fet on in your class?” ‘* First 
rate; I’m next the head.” “Good!” forking 
over & pre. “ How many are there in your 
class ?”, “Two; me and a little girl!” 

‘JSuventiz Wir.—“Why is'a wheat-field like 

“an infant?” 
“Gave it up before yon asked it.” 

| *?Cause it is cradled.” 

 \ “Hold! Why is your back like a wheat-field?” 
“Give that up.” 
“Cause it is thrashed.” 


Excourackuant.—The sweetest things were 

once sour, 

There were flowers where there is now grass, 
and trees where there once was flowers. The earth 
“ja good for them all—a kind old mother, and 

the mother of you and me. 





Poik AND -Beaws.—-White- beans are the 
cheapest and most nutritious food which can be 
eaten. Beans and pork furnish nearly all the 
elements necessary to human subsistance. A 
quart of beans, at eight cents, and a pound of 
pork at twelve cents, will feed a small famil 
aday. Four quarts of beans and two pounds 
of corned beet, boiled to rags, in fifty quarts of 
water, will furnish a good meal for forty men, 
at one and a fourth cent per man. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 
Of Colman’s Rural World. 


The Dubuque Daily Times says: 

We are receiving this old and well established ag- 
ricultural paper, published at St. Louis by Norman 
J. Colman. It is a large quarto paper well filled with 
useful information pertaining to the farm and garden, 
neatly printed on fine paper. The “Rural World” 
deservedly ranks above all other journals of its class 
in the West, and will be fuund a valuable assistant vo 
farmers throughout the North-west. 

The Advocate, Salem, Ill., says: 

We have received the first numbers of the “Rural 
World,” edited by Norman J. Colman, so well known 
in these parts as th: able editor of the “Vailey Far- 
mer. This journal is devoted chiefly to the best 
interests of Agriculture in the West, and should re- 
ceive the united support ofthe farming community. 

The Clay County Union, Louisyille, Ill., says: 

Farmers, pothing should prevent you from taking a 
good agricultural journal. To all farmers we recom- 
mend the “Rural World.” j 

The Randolph (Mo.) Citizen says: 

“Colman’s Rural World” is apublication eminently 
worthy the encouragement and support of the agri- 
culturists of the Mississippi Valley. 








Just Published, The New Book, by the Author of 
“Cudjo’s Cave,” “Neighbor Jackwood,” &c. 


THE THREE SCOUTS! : 
The demand for this new book is beyond that of any 
previous work. It will take 
The First, The Second, and The Third Editions to 
supply the advance orders. 
Owing to the certainty of Large Sales, the price is 
made 50 cents less than that fora book in moderate 
demand. Price, $1.75. J, E. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers, 161 Washington St., Boston. 
By the same Author: 
Cupso’s Cave, $2. The same in illustrated paper cov- 
ers, Traveler’s edition, - - $1.50 
NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD, by the author of Cudjo’s Cave, 


$2.00 
Martin Merriva.g, by the same author, $2.00 


apls—3t 





Just Published, a New and Valuable Work. 


THE FIELD AND GARDEN VEGETABLES 
OF AMERICA: 


Describing 
MORE THAN ELEVEN HUNDRED VARIETIES, ~ 
How .to raise them and how to use them; 
With nearly one hundred fine Engravings. 
. BY FEARING BURR, JR. 
Second and Enlarged Edition, 
With many new illustrations. 


Price, $5.00. 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington. Street, Boston. 





The Volume Contains Full Descriptions, as follows: 


Of the Beet, twenty-eight varieties. 
“ Carrot, sixteen bad 
“ Potato, fifty-one se 
“ Radish, twenty-eight “ 
“ Turnip, forty-three a 
“« Bean, sixty-five ss 
“« Corn, thirty bed 
“Pea, seventy-five “ 
“ Tomato, twenty-four “6 
“« Pepper, fifteen ed 
“ English Bean, nineteen “ 
« Onion, twenty-seven “ 
“« Squash, thirty-two “ 
“ Celery, twenty bed 
“ Lettuce, fifty-three “ 
“* Cucumber, thirty-seven “a 
“ Musk-melon, twenty-five « 
“« Water-melon, fifteen ad 
“ Cauliflower, eleven “ 
“" Cabbage, thirty-seven “« 
 Broecoli, thirty “ 
“ Endive, sixteen “ 
“ Borecole, twenty aad 


And hundreds of others, new to our gardens, inelud- 
ing all that have been introduced within the last four 
or five years. 

The Country Gentleman says: “The primary ob- 
ject is to give full deseriptions of the vegetables com- 


classification is clear and simple; and, after remarks 
upon the general characteristics of each species, the 
soil and fertilizers best suited to it, its propagation, 
culture, harvesting, obtaining seed for future use, 
and the purpose for which the plant iss grown, we 
have the most complete and carefully prepared de- 
scriptions of all its chief varieties, domestic and for- 
eign, with the peculiar-merits or requirements of eac 

at length. The programme of the work is thus more 
comprehensive than any other that has yet made its 
appearance in this country, or, as far as We are aware, 
in Great Britain.” ap1l5-3t 


‘WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO, 

The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
frnit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Oherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &e., and all ‘Small 
Fruits. Packing,and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 ust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. [marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE, 











FOR SALE—For half its original cost, a 2- 
horse Endless Chain Power and Wood Saw 


in complete ordér—has been but little ‘need, | aa 
1y15- 


to Robert Buckley, on the Telegra 
South-west of Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Road, a 








mon to the gardens of this country. The system of * 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


APP ORI 


The above cut represents a back view of this favor- 
ite machine, now acknowledged to be without a supe- 
‘rior, and wherever brought in competition with other 
cultivators it has taken the preference. 

The Hawkeye excels other cultivators in its opera- 
tion on side hills, in. the fact, that the depth of the 
plows is altered instantly to accommodate them to 
uneven surfaces, such as dead furrows. 

It is also preferable to any other in stumpy or stony 
seeneé, as itis arranged so that no material part of 

‘he cultivator can be injured when the shovels strike 
an obstruction. 

A pair of adjustable shields is furnished with each 
machine, 

Its simplicity, strength, and the ease with which it 
is-‘managed,. will commend it to all. 
~ Farmers in want of a cultivator, are requested to 
compare its merits with others before purchasing. 

Send for circulars. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 
No. 56 North Second St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 
I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” in particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter is an indispensable article in every household, es- 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for an article that, will save hundreds of dollars. 
Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
ly*30 JACOB BLATTNER, Opricran. 


Nansemond Sweet Potato, 
AND OTHER PLANTS. 
We shall be prepared to furnish the following 
plants after the 20th of April. 


gaz Prices subject to change according to supply. 





Late Cabbage, 60 cts. % 100, $5.00 3 1000 
Celery, + 26, a 1.00 “ 100 
Egg Plant, > eg « 1.50 “ 100 
Tomatoes, 1.00 * 106 


20 “ 
Sweet Potato, 60 cents $ 
100, $5 per 1000 

Late Red Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents % 100, 
$5 per 1000, 


sep-Time for setting Sweet Potatoes until first 


of July..<aa 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


RICHARD C. LUDLOW, 
Manufacturer of 


WIRE CLOTH, WIRE GOODS, AND 
WIRE FOR FENCING, 


AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 


59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
[apl—ly] 
The New Book ! 
DURA DARLING: The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. Price, $1.50. 

“Among the attractive books of the season is ‘Dor 
Darling, the Daughter of the Regiment,’ published 
by J. E. Tilton &‘'Co., of Boston. It is one of the 
loveliest and most entertaining stories of the present 
war which has yet been produced, The army experi: 
ence ofa girl is something novel; and when the sub- 
ject, as in this case, is treated with delicacy as well 
as vigor, the result is a volume of universal interest.” 
—New York Evening Post.” 

“It will be a favorite.”—Springfield Republican. 

The New York Observer says, it is “a tale of the 
war, romantic and thrilling, with stirring incidents, 

* * twill find many readers 'in the camp, and 
at the home fireside.” 
“Very spirited and graphically ‘illustrated. No 
reader can help ‘enjoying the book.””—Salem Register: 

Also, the: following Popular Books : 
Havntep Heanrs. By the celebrated author of 
“The Lamplighter,’ - - «Price; $2.00 
“It is superior to.any other the authur has yet pro- 
duced.”—New York Evening Post. 


Early Yellow Nansemond 











Tue Lirz Boar, - » ° * $1,50 
Exocn Arpgex, AND OrneR Porms, “Cambridge 
Edition,” with Vignette. Hlustrated, by.Ham- 
matt Billings. $1.50. 
Dreatnorr. By Alexander Smith,  - $2.00 
J.E,. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 161 Washington 
Street, Boston, 
ap15-3t 
DR. WHITT 


‘located in St. Lo 


other Chronie Disease ‘Physician., |. Office. 65., St! 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All nic, Virulent. and Special Diseases 


treated. Hours,8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and. metre 
be ee of Disease free. Communications by mai 
prémptly atiswered. My Theory of all such ‘diseases 
sent free for two 3 cent: stamps. {aply 
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MMEBCIAL 
COMMERCGI 


ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. ’ 


Tuxspay, May 9, 1865. 
COTTON—The market opened quite firm to-day at 
higher prices. The sales comprise 1 bale ordinary 
at 350; 4'balles ordinary, in two lots at 30c; 2 bales 


low middling at 35c; 3 bales do at 374¢ ; 54 bales,’ 


a mixed lot, at 384¢; 75 bales, a mixed lot, private; 
17 and 14 bales middling, at 38c; 8 bales do at 8¥c; 
74 bales middling, in several lots, at 40c; 9 bales do 
at 41c; and 14 and 5 bales do at 42c per Ib. 

HEMP—Sales reported to-day comprise 6 bales 
prime dressed at $228; 45 bales do at $220; 26 bales 
common undressed at $95; 30 bales hackled covered 
tow at $100; 22 bales do at $100; and 70 tons do to 
arrive at $100 per ton. 

TOBACUO—Market active and higher—the ad- 
vance being $ to le per Ib on lugs, and 2 to 3c per Ib 
on leaf—with. sales,of 9 hhds green and damaged lugs 
at. from $4 to $5 40; 5 bhds factory do at from $5 60 
to,6 20; 5 bhds planters do at from $7 to 9; 12 hhds 
common shipping leaf at from $11 50 to 14 75; 9 
hhds medium do at from $15 to.17 50; and 10 boxes 
at from $3 to 5 20 per 100 lbs. 

FLOUR—The market active only for grades suita- 
ble for-contractors, and beyond this there appeared 
little demand, except to fillsmall orders. Sales com- 
prised 50 bbls low super at $5 75, delivered; 64 bbls 
spring extra $5 75, delivered; 100 bbls super at $6; 
243 bbls single extra, in two lots, at $7 20, inspected 
double-head-lined and delivered; 550 bbls double 
extra, inspected, &c., &c., at $7 50; 18 bbls do do, 
on same terms, $7 60; 16 bbls do on private terms; 
50 bbls choice double extra at $8 50, delivered; 35 
and 50 bbls do do, at same; 110 sacks double extra 
at $4 374, and 300 sacks do, double sacks, on private 
terms, . 

BARLEY—Sales were 261 sacks. prime spring at 
8le; and 40 sacks good fall at $1 45 per bushel. 

WHEAT—Sales comprised 50 sacks poor fall at 
$1 20; 225 sacks spring at $1 25; 613 sacks do, in 
two lots, at $1 274; 400 ‘sacks spring, private; 203 
sacks fair fall at $1 474 and 1 50; 755 sacks good 
fall at $1 53 and 1 55; 350 sacks prime at $1 60; 554 
sacks prime and choice dt $1 65 and 1 674; and 527 
sacks choice and strictly choiee at $1 70. and 1 72 per 
bushel. 

CORN—Sales of 100 sks damaged at 65c; 100 sks 
mixed, in second hand sacks, at 78c; over 2,000 sacks 
mixed and yellow were taken by contractors at 82c; 
105 sacks yellow at 85c; 50 sks do at 80c; 150 sks 
mixed white at 85¢; 400 sacks white at 89c ; and 400 
sks do at 90c per bushel. 


OATS—Sales 125 sks at 55c; 100 and 47 sks at 56c ;. 


90 sks at 57c; and 190 sks at 59c per bush. 

HAY-—Sale of 130 bales light pressed timothy at 
$30 50 per ton. 

WHITE BEANS—Sales of 11 bbls at $2; and 28 
sks‘at 1 85 per bush, sks ifcluded. 

EGGS—Sale of 19 pkgs at 25c per doz. 

POTATOES—Sales of 118 sks mixed at $1 65; 172 
sks peachblows at $1 65; 20 sks pinkeyes at $1 65; 
89 sks peachblows at $1 80; 48 bbls flukes at 4 50; 
and 18 bls Jackson whites at 4 75 per bbl. 

HIDES—Flint are quoted at 14c. 


8T. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Turspay, May 9. 
CATTLE—Prices for beef are well maintained, but 
the receipts are light with an active demand. Messrs. 
Matson and Rogers, of the Broadway Yards, reported 
sales as follows: 


19 head, weighing 24,375'lbs, at 9c 
165 1“ “ 19,000 « 8¢ 
8; « $s 5,650 “ 640 


5 “ “ 6,470 “ 83 
66 head in retail lots at from 5} to 9c per Ib gross. 
,HOGS—Are rather lower and more plenty. Sales 
at the Broadway Yards were: : 


24 head, weighing 5,790’ lbs, at 9c 
22. ¢ 16,695. Tho 
13,“ “ 2,820 .“ 9@9ic. 








COLMAWN’S 


\RURAL WORLD 


¥YALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 
THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 
BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 
CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 
It also contains a choice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


And gives practical information relating to all De- 
partments of ‘Rural Life. 

The Rurau 'Wortp will be thoroughly Western in 
all its instruction—giving to.Western Farmers and 
Fruit Growers such information as will be a guide to 
them in this climate, 


ow 
~—oo 


Terms--In, Advance. 
> . SINGLE COPY, Six:Months, $1.00 
Ty" ss One Year, 2.00 
FOUR COPIES, ,.* 6.00 
And one copy 
Club of Ten names and Fifteen Dollars. 
‘Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Proprietor of Rural World. 





than.any | Publication Office, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Louis, 


Missouri. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B. Bryan, Pusiisner, 





$2 per square.of, 10 lines or an . 


inch in depth, eash. in advance. 

































free .to every person sendinga ; 
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GHT THE BEST. 


THE BUCKEYE, 


THE LEADING MACHINE OF ALL 


‘a sy mM { Wy 
a ib if 
The success of the 


BUCKEYE 1S WITHOUT PARA 


And has caused a perfeet REVOLUTION in the manufacture of this class of machinery. Over 40,000 of 
them are in use in various parts of the United States. It is almost noiseless in operation; works well on any 
ground, side hills. marshes, or in any grass. It was the first machine that successfully mowed the salt 
meadows of the East, the marshes in Michigan, and the “Hog Wallow” Prairie in Texas, It is handled 
with such ease, that, in stumpy land and in orchards, it can be handled like a cart. IT HAS THE CUTTER 
BAR IN FRONT, giving the driver full view of his knives, and keeping him out of dangerin case of runa- 
way teams, so as not to come in contact with the knives, which is the case by all machines having the cutter 
bar behind. Come and see this great Macbine, or send for a catalogue. In addition to the above we offer 
our customers, the ; 


BUCKEYE HORSE HAY RAKE, 
The Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, 


See description in advertisement on page 78. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BUCKEYE CORN PLANTER. 








The Best Planter Offered to the Farmer. 


There are several reasons why this is the best Planter in use, and the following are a few of 


them, viz: It never cuts a grain oféorn. Itcannot choke. It never misseé.a hill, ‘if the lever 
is moved. The corn is effectually covered. The driver sits on a seat that never tipsdown. The 
suoes rise above the ground themselves. This isthe only machine in use, or. that.can be used, 
wherein that is the case, and that alone will please every man who sees it. The corn is drop- 
ped from cylinders provided’ with grooves which agitate and feed the kernels into the cups, and 
itnever can miss a hill when the lever is moved. 

Send in your orders early for the 


BUCKEYE REAPER & MOWER, 


The only Machine-that does the work to perfection, and has no equal in the world. 


Landreths’ Celebrated Garden Seeds, 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKES, SULKY RAKES, CUTTING BOXES, &C., AND THE 


- CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. 


BWilunden, Roenig & Co., 
WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND SEED STORE, 


No. 56 North Second Street, above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 





RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY seers 


PRI RI C Es “4 


REDUCED 


THE JOHN I 


MANNY! 


Improved 


REAPER & MOWER 


This machine, made at 


Rockford, Ilis., 


Is especially adapted to the wants of the 
FARMERS OF THE WEST. 


As a Combined Reaper & Mower, 


It has enjoyed an excellent reputation for years; yet 
it has progressed in improvements till the 


Improved Jno. H. Manny 


At this time so far excels that made several years ago, 
that the farmer acquainted only with the old machine, 
must see and witness the work of the new Improved 
John H. Manny to fully realize its superiority. A 


SHLE-RAK EH 


Has been added to the machine, which works with 
steady motion, free of jerks, requiring less power to 
operate it than that of any other rake. It is control- 
led by the driver who regulates the size of the bun- 
dles. Price $225, freight to be added. 

















THE HAND | RAKE 


Is unsurpassed by any other machine in point of work 
—and it is considered an easy job to fork the grain 


off tha machine. 
added. 


The John H. Manny Self- 
Rake and Hand Rake, 


Are both combined machines, and 
will mow as well as reap. 


The late improvements consist in part as follows: 
Two sizes bevel gearing. 
Enlarged drive and grain wheels. 
Adjustable seat for driver. 
Adjustable support and spring seat for forker. 
Iron cutter bar and new guard. 
Balance wheel, new pitman, hollow wrist pin. 
Wide boxes for journals. 
New arrangement of lever. 
Double shive for reel. 
Patent adjustable gathering divider. 


Prices $175 or $185, freight to be 





Notwithstanding that the 


MOWER 


OF THE IMPROVED JOHN H. MANNY 
COMBINED MACHINE, 


Is in every respect sufficient for cutting all kinds of 
grass, a separate and distinct 


John H. Manny Mower, 


Is made, to keep pace with the requirements of the 
farmers, Price, $125, freight to be added. 


BURSON’S GRAIN BINDER, 


Can be had withthe John H. Manny Machine. 
Farmers be sure that you get the 
JOHN H. MANNY REAPER & MOWER, 


If you wish to get a machine that 
will surely cut your grain 
and grass. 

per tena for a pamphlet and further particulars. 


WW. E. PENN, 


nt, 
No, 15 Vine Street, between Maite rome Second, 





Almanacs for 1865 and Tilustrated Catalogues Furnished Gratis. 
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P. M. PENCKARD, 
, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
complete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &C. 

I have for sale 


Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
BI ay Isaac A. Hedges, ot me _— Price, sent by tt, 








County Offices vuiiined ‘vith ‘Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates, Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description 
neatly executed. 

fe Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present, Address orders to 

P. M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 


RVERGREENS, 


A SPLENDID STOCK OF 








Norway Spruce, 
Scotch Pine, 
Balsam Fir, 
European Silver Fir, 
Amer. and Siberian Arbor Vite, 
White Pine, 
Hemlock Spruce, 
Black Spruce, 
White Spruce, 


From two to eight feet high. Price, $1 to $5 
each, according to size. 


Also the Savin, Mahonia, Box 
Tree, Evergreen Thorn, Yucca, 


&c., Price $1 each. 
Norman J. Colman, 


St. Louis Nursery. 

B. M. Million. 

KING & MLLLION, 
‘ jes Agents for the sale of-Gq 

Missouri and Illinois Lands, 
No. 39 Pine st., first door east of Third, St. Louis, Mo, 
Will attend to the 

Payment of Taxes for Non-resident Land Own- 
ers. Commission Reasonable, 

For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 

proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 





R. 8. King. 





GEO HUSMANN. C. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ufe in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 

prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
reens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
ahlias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved succegsful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the chvicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them. have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the epen vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful, This. we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. .” 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed = atta er to our local 

ents, will be promptly. an carefully filled. 
as * HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


DRAIN TILE. 


I amerecting an extensive TILE and PIPE Works 
at 16th Street and Pucific Railroad, only 2 squares 
west of 14th Street Depot, and expect to be able to 
furnish Drain Tile of my own make in April or May, 
manufactured upon the most approved machines, and 
at the following rates at the factory: 

Price per 1000 feet. 





Size, 14 inch bore, $15\ all irreg- 
2 = 20) ulars 
3 se 40\ double 
4 on 60} price of 
5 Med 80/ straight 


6 rf 120} pipe. 
And until I am able to supply the demand at\‘my own 
factory, I will receive and fill orders for any sized 
Tile at 10 per cent. above Joliet prices, and cost of 
transportation and breakages—they having appointed 
me sole nt for their a in St. Louis. 
. M. THOMPSON, 


A 
Office in rear of Post Otic, F Box 3459. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BALL’ § 0HI0 MOW 


This justly celebrated machine, resting on its own meri s alone, has-secured the populaity 
which it now enjoys. Uurivalled in the field, faultless in ¢»natrnction; uniting wire Halk 
biny and efticieney, it has déservedly won the reputation of THE BEST TWO-WHE 


MACHINE INVENTED! 


AS A Mowe EH A, 


1T DEFIES COMPETITION! . 


AND ASA REAPER, 
IT STANDS WITHOUT’ AN ! setae. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 
MO. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE& SEEDS 


No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Excha 
Between Market and Walnut Sts., [S/N OF THE GOLDEN YO 
W holesaie ‘and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Also, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. © © 


CHAMPION SELF:HAND RAK 


Reapers and Mowers and Single Mowers. 


The latest and most approved of the Ohio machines. 
Those wishing to purchase a harvester, are requested to call and examine this ramen ee 
OF THE WORLD. 
Haworth’s Prairie State double check row Corn Planter 


iu which is combined in the GREATEST DEGREE all the qualities of » PERFECT PLANTE.. 
’ " Lao} "a J ) ~ 












Threshers an 


8) 


Below find cut of Celebratid 
Ride while you plow your corn. 


_..... Victor Sorghum. Mills. 


‘Also, shiibrs.dn Habber a 


» . Leather Beltin 


Buckeye Sulky Corn Tlow. 
















Herewith find Cut.of the 
NONPARIEL 


WASHING 
MACHINE. 


Send for To 


BARNUM, FENN 


NO. ze SOUTH MAIN” 














Sy asa Sorghum Wrapersions: 


G. 
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ER AND REAPER! 
FARMERS OF THE WEST. 


The advantages of Purchasing 


‘a “A MACHINE DADE IN ST. LOUIS, 





ould not be oyerlooked, Send in your orders early. For particulars and prices send for 
| Circulars.’ 


Es inegeslands c& F"erzuson, 


| Office, corner of Second.and Cherry Streets.. Factory, corner of Cass Ave. and Eleventh Sts. 





St! Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm, M. Plant.] 
pa>> SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..sey 


Wo. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET 
BETWEEN CHESNUT. AND PINESTS., 


. No. 2083 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
Sst. LOUIS, Mo. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Ww. Mi Pianr. | Aurrep Prant. 
‘Wholesale Jaa Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents fon! the Sale of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 


sar WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS., 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Stee] Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
sStafforas’ 2hore MVE YyY Cultivator, 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 

' Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


a | 


cGaffey’ s double check row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter 


ad Kirby's American Iron Reaper and Mower. 


Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
age Excelsior Horse Hay »Hoisting Fork. 
AW a7: -Palmer’s i Hay Stacking Machine. 
of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


Iso; a full s | 
Ni GRASS © OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
of which we offer at the lowest pessible CASH PRICES. 


pall abd get Tilustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis, 
PLANT & BRO. 


St. Louis; Mo. Muy, 1865, 
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